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POET TAGORES UNIVERSITY 


By RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE 
CALCUTTA, INDIA 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE’S UNIVERSITY, 


known as Visva-Bharati or ‘‘ World-Uni- 
versity,’’ was at first a small school which 


he founded thirty years ago in Santinike- 
tan, the ‘‘Home of Peace.’’ 

But why should a poet have established 
a school for children? Many a time has he 
told the story. 

When he was young, he was sent to 
school like other boys. His life at school 
was miserable and absolutely intolerable to 
lim. When he grew up he could clearly 
understand what it was that hurt him so 
deeply to attend his school. He had his 
natural love for life, for nature, and for 
his surroundings, where he had his dear 
mes; and to be snatched away from these 
natural surroundings with which he had 
ill his deeper life of relationship, and to 
be sent every day for many hours as an 
exile to the school, to the class with its bare 
white walls and its stare of dead eyes, 
frightened him. When he was once inside 
those walls, he did not feel natural. It 
was a fragment torn away from life, and 
this caused him intense misery, because he 
was uprooted from his own world and sent 
to surroundings which were dead and un- 
sympathetic, disharmonious and monoto- 
nously dull. 

It was not possible for the mind of a 
child to be able to receive anything in those 


cheerless surroundings, in the environment 
of dead routine. And the teachers were 
like living the 
same lessons day by day in a dull manner. 
His mind refused to accept anything from 
them. And then there were some teachers 
who were utterly unsympathetic, and did 
not understand at all the sensitive soul of 
a young boy, and tried to punish him for 
Such teachers in 


gramophones, repeating 


the mistakes he made. 
their stupidity did not know how to teach, 
how to impart education to a living mind. 
And because they failed, they punished 
their victim. And this was how the boy 
Tagore suffered when he was thirteen years 
old. And then he left school, and, in spite 
of all the efforts of his guardians, he re- 
fused to go to school again. 

Thus it was the intense misery of his 
school days which led him in the years of 
his mature manhood to found a school in 
natural surroundings where the children 
would have joy and freedom. He had very 
profound sympathy for children. And he 
was also very certain about his knowledge 
of their psychology. He felt that he could 
help them more than the ordinary teachers. 
And I ean say from personal knowledge 
that he is a very able, skilful and inspiring 
teacher. He can draw out from the minds 
of children what is there—perhaps in an 
inchoate form. 
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In India too much importance is at- 
tached to examinations, which the students 
must pass in order to get some clerical or 
other job to make a living. The education 
given in the ordinary schools and colleges 
takes little count of India’s true history, 
India’s past tradition and her civilization. 
But Tagore wants to give Indian boys and 
girls an education which is based upon the 
best that there is in the Indian civilization 
and tradition, builds them up through and 
into the soul of India to take hold of India 
and build the India of the future that all 
true Indians wish to see. For it should 
be remembered that, centuries ago, India 
achieved a soul. This she did pre-emi- 
nently in the Tapovanas or ‘‘ Forest Sane- 
tuaries’’ of her ancient sages and saints. 
These forest homes of ancient India have 
always had a special appeal to his mind. 
He wanted to make his school, in spirit and 
in externals, as much like these ancient 
forest homes as modern conditions would 
permit. 

For this purpose, he chose a beautiful 
place on an upland 100 miles west of Cal- 
cutta, far away from the turmoil and con- 
tamination of town life. He himself in 
his young days was brought up in that 
town, and all the time he had a sort of 
homesickness for the open country where 
his soul, could have its true 
He knew that the mind had its 
own hunger for the ministrations of 
Mother Nature. And so he selected this 
spot where the sky is unobstructed to the 
verge of the There the mind 
could have its fearless freedom to create its 
own dreams, and the seasons could come 
with all their colors and movements and 
beauty into the very heart of the homes of 
And there he got a few children 


heart, 
freedom. 


his 


horizon. 


men. 
around him and taught them. He was 
their companion. He sang to them. He 


composed musical pieces, operas and plays, 
and they took part in the performances. 


recited to them the Indian epics. 


He 
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Though it has now been admitted by com. 
petent educationists that Tagore has a very 
penetrating insight into the very best edu- 
cational theory, people did not at that time 
have confidence in a poet for bringing up 
their children and educating them. And 
so he had only about five or six students to 
begin with. 

His idea was that education should be 
a part of life itself, and must not be de- 
tached from it and be made into something 
abstract. And so when he brought these 
ehildren around him, he allowed them to 
live a complete life. They had perfect 
freedom to do what they wished—as much 
liberty as was possible for him to give 
them. He tried to arouse their interest in 
all things, in nature’s beauty and the sur- 
rounding villages, and also in literature. 
He tried to educate them through play-act- 
ing, through listening to musie in a nat- 
ural manner, and not merely by elass- 
teaching. 

They knew when the poet was engaged 
in writing a drama, and they took an in- 
tense interest as it went on and developed, 
and in the process of their rehearsals they 
acquired a real taste for literature more 
than they could through formal lessons in 
grammar and class-teaching. And this was 
his method. He knew the children’s mind. 
Their sub-conscious mind is more active 
than the conscious one, and therefore, the 
important thing is to surround them with 
all kinds of activities which could stimulate 
their minds and gradually arouse their 
interest. 

Thus an atmosphere was created, and 
what was important, this atmosphere pro- 
vided the students with a natural impulse 
to live in harmony with it. When Tagore 
had only a few students, it was easier to 
feel this. But as the number grew, it be- 
came more and more expensive for the poet 
to carry on the school in his own way. 
The tradition of India is that it was the 
responsibility of the teacher to give educa- 
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tion to those who came to him to be taught; 
and in days past—and even at present in 
some of the old style Sanskrit seminaries— 
students used to have free tuition and also 
free lodging in their teacher’s house, in 
recognition of the fact that the teacher, 
too, in his boyhood and youth had had 
similar free education. And the poet also 
began like that, in keeping with the ancient 
tradition of the country ;—he provided his 
students with free tuition, board and lodg- 
ing and other necessaries out of his own 
resources. But he could not maintain the 
old tradition that it is the duty and the 
privilege of the teacher to impart educa- 
tion to his students, and that an educa- 
tional institution is not a shop where one 
can buy things with money. So gradually 
his school has, in some directions, taken the 
shape of an ordinary school. 

But the poet still tried to have certain 
things in his school which are ordinarily 
lacking in schools recognized by the gov- 
ernment education department. His teach- 
ers shared the common life with the boys— 
it was a community life. In the sports and 
festivals the teachers and the students 
fully cooperated with one another. This 
is still true to a great extent. 

The idea of a university for higher 
studies and research was a later develop- 
ment. One object which the poet has in 
view may be stated in his own words. 


The 
of the world, must not remain unrevealed. 


East, for its own sake and for the sake 
The 
deepest source of all calamities in history is 
For where we do not under- 
stand, we can never be just. Being strongly im- 
pressed with the need and the responsibility which 


every individual to-day must realize according to 


misunderstanding. 


his power, I have formed the nucleus of an Inter- 
national University in India, as one of the best 
means of promoting mutual understanding between 
the East and the West. This institution, according 
to the plan I have in the mind, invites students 
from the West and the Far East to study the 
different systems of Indian philosophy, literature, 
art and musie in their proper environment, en- 
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couraging them to carry on research work in col- 
laboration with the scholars already engaged in 
this task. 


Accordingly savants from America, En- 


gland, Norway, France, Czechoslovakia, 
China, Japan, Hungary, ete., have already 
visited and worked in this university, and 
still at there. 


students 


some of them are work 


have come 


addition to 


Some foreign also 


from distant countries. In 


conserving and teaching what is best in 


the Indian civilization, Tagore takes what- 
ever good the West has to offer and uses 
it in an Indian setting for Indian pur- 
poses. When Indian civilization is spoken 
of, it is to be understood that the univer- 
sity seeks to promote the study of Hindu, 
Jain, Buddhist, Sikh, Christian, 
and other cultures. 

As the object of this university is to 
study the mind of man in its realization of 
different aspects of truth from diverse 
points of view, it seeks to touch life at all 


Islamic, 


points. For the realization of spiritual 
truth, there are and 
hymn-singing and periods of individual 


collective prayers 
meditation every day, and weekly collee- 
tive worship of the supreme spirit and a 
sermon in the Mandir or temple, conducted 
by the poet or some senior professor. 
There are no images and no image-worship 
here. 

In the school and college departments of 
the institution all ordinary subjects of 
study are taught. Some science teaching 
is included. The poet intends to extend 
the teaching of science as resources expand. 
As far as practicable, the students are 
taught through the medium of their ver- 
nacular, which is not the case with depart- 
mentally recognized institutions. In re- 
sponse to public needs and desires, students 
are taken through public 
courses; but there are additional courses 
intended to give them a liberal education. 

The institution is residential. Santinike- 


examination 
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origin and 
at a 


tan is a hamlet which owes it 
existence to the university. It is 
distance of about two miles from the near- 
est town, but has its own post and tele- 
graph office, telephone, motor bus, electric 
light, cooperative stores, bank and other 
modern facilities. 

From the infant department right up to 
the highest research class, the institution 
The number of girls has 
Boys and girls 
separate play- 
They have a common life as 


is co-educational. 
been steadily increasing. 
have dormitories and 
grounds. 
regards festivals, and meetings for lec- 
tures, speeches, recitation of poems com- 
posed by them, story-telling, reading of 
essays, singing, etc. There are frequent 
pienies in the neighboring woods and river- 
side in which boys and girls take part. 
Once a year in winter there are long ex- 
cursions to some place of interest, during 
which the boys do some of the rough work 
and the girls cooking, ete. They take tents 
and some provisions with them. 

Among the teachers and professors there 
are both men and women. The poet de- 
sires to have more women among the staff. 
One woman graduate teaches Sanskrit in 
all the containing both 
young men and young women and is in 


addition in charge of the infant depart- 


college classes 


ment. 
Santiniketan has made a name for 
games, both Indian and Western. There 


are various kinds of athletic exercises. An 
expert teacher of Jiujitsu has been brought 
out from Japan to teach that art to stu- 
dents of all Under his instruction 
some girls and young women and some 


ages. 


boys and young men have become proficient 
in it. 

Classes are usually held in the open, 
under the leafy branches of trees, in whose 


groves the Ashram is set. There are no 


The beauty of nature is ever 
There is an atmos- 
‘In such 


classrooms. 
before the students. 
phere of peace and meditation. 
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surroundings,’’ writes the poet, ‘‘the an- 
cient forest-dwellers of India realized the 
spirit of harmony with the Universe.’’ 
This spirit is induced in every aspect of 
his Ashram. 

No side of human culture is neglected 
here. This school is one of the greatest 
centers of truly creative work in the art 
of painting in India to-day. Students 
come from different parts of India and 
the world to study in it. Various useful 
arts and crafts are also taught. 

The musie section embodies the ideal of 
a new school of Indian music initiated by 
the poet by writing the musie for his own 
songs. Both vocal and instrumental musie 
are taught. 

In Bengal, dancing had come to be 
looked upon as disreputable for girls and 
women of respectable families. Holding 
the right view that dancing is a part of 
culture, Tagore has had many of the girl 
students taught graceful rhythmic move- 
ment and some of them have become expert 
in it, as he himself is. 

The poet has written many plays fit to 
be acted by his students. They are suited 
to different seasons and moods. During 
the seasonal festivals in Santiniketan, there 
is music, dancing, decoration with the 
flowers of the season, and the acting of 
some of these plays. The poet being him- 
self a great actor, the students also can 
act well under his guidance and training. 

Tree-planting and ceremonial ploughing 
are parts of the ‘‘Festival of the Rains.”’ 
On this occasion, in addition to the other 
features, the poet sometimes reads an ap- 
propriate story specially composed for the 
purpose. There is sometimes a sort of 
masque during this festival, in which the 
five Indian mythological elements of Fire, 
Air, Earth, Water and Sky appear in 
fancy costumes. On the boundary wall 
of a field used for the ploughing ceremony, 
there is a long fresco representing different 
agricultural operations. 
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Visva-Bharati has a useful library. It 
differs from other university libraries in 
India in that it contains a larger collection 
of German, French and Italian books and 
earned societies’ journals. These books 
were presented by the governments of 


Germany, France and Italy. King Fuad 


of Egypt has presented a choice selection 


of Arabie books. There old 
Sanskrit manuscripts in this library. It 
is housed in a two-storied building, of 
which the upper story contains fine frescoes 
on the walls of the verandahs. 

In the research department of this 
university, literary and philosophical re- 
searches are earried on. In ancient times 
many Sanskrit works were translated into 
Tibetan and Chinese. The Sanskrit origi- 
nals of many of these Chinese and Tibetan 
translations are no longer extant. In the 
Visva-Bharati research department the 
work of retranslation into Sanskrit of these 
Tibetan and Chinese translations is going 
on. The library contains a collection of 
Tibetan manuscripts, including the Tibetan 
Eneyelopaedia, and a collection of Chinese 
works. The courses of studies include 
French, German, Tibetan, Chinese, Per- 
sian, Sanskrit, Pali and Arabic, in addition 
to Bengali and English. 
self-government among the 
students here. They elect their own cap- 
tains and judges and settle their own dis- 
putes. If any student 
wrong, he is tried by the students’ court. 
There is no invigilation at examinations. 

This university does not observe any 
distinetons of caste and creed. Students of 
all castes may, and most of them do, dine 
together. The kitchen arrangements are 
under the charge of the lady superinten- 
dent of the women’s hostel. Periodically 
cooking and serving for the day are done 
by the students themselves, the men stu- 
dents drawing water and doing other 
similar work, and the women students pre- 


are many 


There is 


does anything 
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paring the vegetables for cooking and 
washing the dishes. 

Feeling keenly the divorce of the exist- 
ing educational system from our every-day 
life, the poet wanted to lay the foundations 
of education on the firm basis of the life of 
the people. As the vast majority of the 
people of India—and specially of Bengal— 
live in villages, our true national life has 
always been rural. For the re-constitution 
and improvement of this village life the 
poet has established the Institute of Rural 
Reconstruction in connection with his uni- 
versity. Its need will be from 
what the poet writes: 


evident 


‘*At one time our villages were in intimate con- 
tact with the manifold culture of India. They 
were cherished and served by all capable persons 
with the best that their minds produced. To-day 
the villages are fatally neglected. They are fast 
degenerating into serfdom, compelled to offer to 
the ungrateful towns cheerless and unintelligent 
labour for work carried on in an unhealthy and 
impoverished environment. The object of our In- 
stitute is to bring back life in its completeness 
into the villages, making them self-reliant and 
self-respectful, acquainted with the cultural tra- 
dition of their own country and competent to make 
efficient use of modern resources for the improve- 
ment of their physical, intellectual and economic 


condition. ’’ 


The institute has adopted the policy that 
regeneration of the village must take place 
in all aspects of village life and along lines 
which the villager himself, once taught, 
will be encouraged to pursue of his own 
desire and with his own resources. There 
is in this institute an experimental agri- 
cultural farm for demonstrating modern 
methods to classes of villagers; a sericul- 
tural farm for re-introducing silk culture 
into the district by training village young 
men; a School of Arts and Crafts giving 
instruction to villagers in spinning, weav- 
ing, dyeing, carpentry,. tanning, poultry- 
keeping, ete.; an adult and elementary 
school; and the central organization of a 
system of rural banks with over 220 
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branches to give help to agricultural and 
industrial enterprises among the peasants. 
The institute has a meteorological observa- 
Social the institute 


live in the surrounding villages and or- 


tory. workers from 


ganize cooperative societies among the vil- 


lagers. These societies engage in many 
kinds of communal help, such as rural 
banks, communal irrigation, elementary 


schools, medical relief and public health 
work. They render aid in such emergencies 
as famine and epidemics. During popular 


fairs and festivals, when thousands of 
pilgrims congregate, the staff and students 
of Visva-Bharati work day and night to 
make and maintain hygienie and sanitary 
arrangements. there is a 
training camp for teaching village work. 


There are troops of village boys for doing 


Every year 


such work. 

The district in which the university is 
situated was once very healthy and pros- 
perous. Decay set in about 50 years ago. 
Owing to the efforts of the workers and 
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students, the university has been able, in 
some measure, to obtain the whole-hearted 
confidence and cooperation of the villagers, 
Already the good results are beginning to 
be manifest. Dr. Harry G. Timbres, an 
American medical man, reports that ‘‘In 
the villages organized under the Institute 
of Rural Reconstruction the incidence of 
malaria is becoming less each year, the 
peasants are moving back into these yil- 
lages, and the general eeonomic level is 
rising.’’ 

Apart from this institute, the boys and 
girls of Santiniketan have their own g0- 
ciety for village welfare work. They have 
founded a school for giving elementary 
general and technical education in a neigh- 
boring village; they undertake the nursing 
of sick villagers; they make roads and 
drains for the villagers; and engage in 
other kinds of beneficent work as occasion 
requires. In all these activities, they re- 
ceive cooperation and help from the vil- 
lagers themselves. 


WHAT AM I REALLY DOING? 


By Professor H. W. FARWELL 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Some months ago I was interested in 
reading Dr. Tildsley’s report on the science 
teaching in New York City high schools. 
Several points were made on which further 
comment might have been offered, but after 
attempting to make some of those com- 
ments, I laid them aside as being perhaps 
of so little worth that they would serve 
only for my own amusement. Recently, 
however, some discussions have indicated 
that possibly those matters were of interest 
to others, and I have ventured to recast my 
thoughts in a more general form. 

Criticism is a valuable tool but an ugly 


weapon. If it can be used in the proper 


constructive spirit it is of the greatest ser- 
vice, but it should not cut where it is not 


intended to cut. A survey of science teach- 
ing, properly conducted, should be wel- 
comed by all those involved. Yet it ought 
not to be entirely a matter of occasional 
inquiry from already overloaded adminis- 
trators. It seems that every physics teacher 
ought to do a little inquiring himself. Let 
him answer at not too long intervals. 
‘*What do I think that Iam doing?’’ And 
then ‘‘What am I really doing?’’ In gen- 
eral the answers are not identical, and it is 
possible that some teachers actually do not 
know the answer to the first query, much 
less that to the second. 

To show what I mean two illustrations 
will suffice. One is an old story, the other 
quite recent, but they belong in the same 
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hook. A certain high-school teacher asked 
to see a special piece of apparatus used in 
the physies laboratory for college fresh- 
men. After inspecting carefully, he ex- 
pressed himself as satisfied, and then 
asked, ‘‘What accuracy do you require 
My answer was that we did 
Evi- 


with this?’’ 
not require any particular accuracy. 
dently he felt that his question was 
understood, for he said, ‘‘In using this 


mis- 


apparatus what per cent. error is your 
limit?’’ Again I said that we did not have 
a limit. 

Then came the deluge, ‘‘To think that I 
have lived to see such a day! In an insti- 
tution of this magnitude, and you have no 
Why did I 
ever come into this building?’’ 

It was necessary to interrupt him to 
ask, ‘‘How long have you been teaching 
physies?’’ ‘‘ Twelve years.’’ ‘‘ And haven't 
you learned in that time that whatever 
arbitrary precision limit you set up for 
your pupils, they will see to it that by 
some means or other they come inside 
your limit; that if you won’t accept a re- 
port with an error as great as one per cent. 
you will always get results which con- 
form?’’? ‘‘I never thought about that.’’ 
‘‘Now it is my turn to be shocked, only I 
shall probably stay shocked. What you 
have been doing amounts to little else 
than putting a premium on dishonesty. 
Personally I prefer to have the student 
feel that the most important thing is to 
report exactly what he finds.’’ 

The other illustration needs no comment. 
[ shall merely reproduce verbatim a page 
from a laboratory notebook submitted in 


requirements in precision! 


fulfilment of a college admission require- 
ment. 
EXPERIMENT 42 
Electroplating 
Apparatus :—Cell, connecting wires: copper sul- 
phate solution large steel wire nails: glass beaker. 
Method:—We scoured the nails thoroughly with 
sandpaper and washed them off with clean water. 
We wound around the head of each a half dozen 
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turns of copper wire from which the insulation 


had been stripped. We connected one nail with 
the plus terminal of the battery and another with 
the minus. We dipped the nails into the solution 
of copper sulphate and observed what took place 
After the battery had been sending 
took out the 


We washed and dryed 


on each nail. 
current for 
nails and examined them. 
them and tried the effect of rubbing each of them 


about ten minutes we 


with an eraser. 

We changed the connections of the nails to bat- 
tery so that the one that was connected to the plus 
will now be connected to the minus, and the one 
that was attached to the minus to the plus. We 
dipped the nails into the solution and observed 
what took place. 

Conclusion:—The Cu of the was set 
free at the cathode and the SO, at the anode. The 


copper ion in the copper sulphate goes in the same 


solution 


direction as the current in the solution. The oxy- 


gen goes in the opposite direction. The copper 


ions are charged with a plus current. 


Experiences of this sort make one very 
meek indeed, and, if he is honest with him- 
self, wish with Bobbie Burns that some 
power would gie us a giftie. ‘‘ What are 
we really doing?’’ In the first case the 
teacher seemed at least to think that he 
was inculeating an appreciation of the 
necessity and value of precise measure- 
ment, and I know from bitter experience 
that over-emphasis on precision and arbi- 
trary limits (frequently unjustified by the 
apparatus supplied) lead to no such end. 
I don’t know 
thought he was doing, though I’ll guess 
that he had the idea that he was meeting 
the requirements of the College Entrance 
Examination Board. I have, however, a 
definite notion about what he actually was 
doing. If these were characteristic illus- 
trations of physics teaching it would be 
easy to answer the objection that science 
teaching has accomplished nothing in the 


what the second teacher 


way of raising the level of general intelli- 
gence. We could say simply, ‘‘ We haven’t 
been teaching science.”’ 

Of course I am well aware that the cases 
mentioned are quite extreme, but I feel 


sure that unless the teacher has recently 
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put himself and his work under honest 
scrutiny he is apt to provide samples, per- 
haps not so ridiculous, for the benefit of 
the official investigator. 

The two illustrations may also serve to 
raise a question about the value of labora- 
tory work in general. One may say with- 
out fear of serious contradiction that in 
the two schools concerned the laboratory 
work in physics was practically of no 
value whatever, and actually did consider- 
able damage. There is such a wide range 
in what is ealled laboratory practice that 
detailed criticism is of no point here, but 
it may be said in general that the best of 
laboratories loses ground the minute that 
its procedure is so uniform that it can all 
be put into cold type. Years ago a very 
careful observer said to me, ‘‘Keep your 
laboratory manual always in temporary 
form.”’ 

However, that is not the whole of this 
particular story. There seems to be a 
fairly wide-spread feeling that the labora- 
tory work in the high schools could be 
made much better were it not for the rigid 
requirements of the College Entranee Ex- 
amination Board or the Board of Regents 
or some other board. I have had experi- 
ence with various boards over a consider- 
able number of years, have prepared many 
entrance examinations, and I have yet to 
see anywhere any statement that the stu- 
dent ‘‘must do such and such experiments 
There is need 
enough of supervision and guidance—alas, 
that it is so—but if there is any real head 
of an educational system who wouldn’t 
welcome the efforts of a live competent 
teacher to keep his laboratory program 
free from the microbe that produces dry 
rot that fact ought to be published. 

I wonder sometimes if teachers of phys- 
ies in high schools realize that in many 
colleges the students who have had no 
physies in high school are placed in the 
same class with those who have, and that 


9? 


in a thus and so fashion. 


in many cases the evidence seems to indi- 
cate that those with no previous course do 
the better work. On the other hand, | 
wonder just as often why those colleges 
will credit one student with an entrance 
unit in physics and then treat him as 
though he did not have it. Somewhere 
there js a strange inconsistency, and it does 
not appear that the high schools are en- 
tirely in the wrong. 

One of the criticisms is that the average 
student who comes to eollege with an en- 
trance unit in physies has quite the wrong 
idea of the subject, partly due at least to 
the presentation of the material as a 
‘“bhook’’ subject. The text-book is the 
eourt of last resort, and the experimental 
side is all too often lost in a maze of 
formulas. This situation is not improved 
by the incorporation in algebra courses of 
the ‘‘physies formulas.”’ 

To go further with the matter let us sup- 
pose that one presents the argument that 
so far as physics is concerned the average 
teacher of mathematics is doing more harm 
than good. In support of this argument 
are numerous points. For example, a col- 
league in social science says, ‘‘I wish I had 
an easy subject like physies, all that you 
need to do is to memorize a rather limited 
number of formulas, and there you are.”’ 
Again most of the students who come into 
physies classes after having been given 
‘‘enriched’’ courses in mathematics seem to 
have acquired entirely the wrong idea of 
the mathematical aspect of the subject. 
‘‘We were told that this was the formula 
which the physicist used for such and 
such.’’ 

Further, many teachers of physics are 
so taken with the beauty of mathematical 
rigor that all phenomena are to them 
merely occurrences in obedience to laws 
laid down by Boyle, Newton and others. 
The experimental side of the subject is 
slighted or completely overlooked. The 
results of human effort in measurement are 
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varded in the same light as are the num- 
rs adopted by the mathematician. They 
» complete, fixed and definite. Yet it is 
matter of common knowledge that more 

nd more are the limitations of measure- 
nt becoming evident and that processes 
ich have been treated as simple are in 
t quite complex. 
These objections are not raised for the 
purpose of proposing to present physics 
thout mathematics. That is an impossi- 
bility, the quantitative aspect of physics is 
the real joy of the subject. Kelvin ex- 
pressed that idea But 
certainly physies should not be taught as 
being the slave of mathematics. The first 
comes up is naturally, 
‘What happens?’’ That being answered, 
ere are numerous other questions crowd- 
and if in order to answer them 
mathematies is ealled upon to aid in ex- 
pressing ideas, such appeal does not put 
the phenomena under control of the loga- 


many years ago. 


which 


question 


ing In, 


rithm table. 

Another point on which much ean be 
said has reference to the much-discussed 
‘Keeping up to date.’’ Teachers of 
physics all over the country, oeceupied as 
with much routine and many 
classes, find not too much time for deep 
study of new developments, and to date 
there seems not to have been any too gen- 
erous an attitude on the part of somebody 
to see that what little time they have can 
be used to best advantage. The debatable 
ground here lies around what is meant by 
‘keeping up to date,’’ and in the back- 
yard of ‘‘somebody.’’ 

In many instances keeping up to date is 
absolutely out of the question; any effort 
of the sort is merely sham and pretense, 
and leads only to a breeding of super- 
ficiality which is worse than ignorance. 
One would hardly recommend to an aver- 
age high-school boy for his graduation 
essay the topic ‘‘Relativity.’’ Keeping 


thev are 


alive is important, but to pretend that one 
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is really conversant with last night’s dis- 
eoveries when it is not the case is to be 
worse than ridiculous. 

At the risk of being considered at least 
ridiculous I would suggest in the first place 
that the high-school teacher with a_ back- 
ground of not more than one year of col- 
lege work in physics certainly doesn’t 
make much of an impression when he drops 
casually into a college professor’s office and 
says in effect: ‘‘For five years I haven’t 
looked at anything outside of the text I 
am using. Tell me in a few short snappy 
phrases what has been happening.’’ The 
necessary preparation for teaching cer- 
tainly includes a sufficient study of funda- 
mentals to enable the student to recognize 
applications when they present themselves, 
and it ought to be enough to permit the 
individual to go ahead by himself a long 
distance. To be specific I will state my 
opinion that no one should consider him- 
self properly grounded in the fundamen- 
tals of physics before he has carefully 
studied analytical mechanics. 

The methods by which the average high- 
school teacher can keep alive are various, 
but they are not all as good as they ought 
to be. ‘‘Somebody’’ is not looking out for 
that situation. It might be that if an al- 
truistic soul took it upon himself to do for 
this great body of teachers the sort of 
thing that Dr. Karl Darrow does for the 
3ell Telephone Laboratories the situation 
would be cleared decidedly. Yet it is not 
obvious that this is the best solution, since 
such a plan is stimulated from the outside. 
The finest periodical for publication of re- 
sults of physical research is the Physical 
Review, supported by the physicists them- 
selves. If it is not satisfactory to the ma- 
jority, that is their own fault. By analogy, 
the identification of ‘‘somebody’ 
or less apparent. 

On the whole the proper methods of 
stimulating teachers are already in opera- 
tion, but, as it seems to me, generally at 


? 


’ 


is more 
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very low efficiency. Individual action may 
not be able to effect much change, but 
group action certainly could accomplish a 
great deal. It is doubtful if we need more 
writing of the ‘‘popular’’ type, but we do 
need better writing, and popular articles 
by authoritative workers ought to be made 
more Yet would 
surely hear a sound made by a group as 
large as the body of physics teachers of 
the United States. 

Perhaps the answer to this point is that 


available. publishers 


at present there is no way in which those 


Yet 


there are all over the country organiza- 


teachers can make a collected noise. 


tions of science teachers with more or less 
regular meetings. To be sure at some of 
those meetings the most important business 
seems to be the reading of the minutes of 
the last It ought to be possible 


to make every one of these groups a unit 


meeting. 


in a general organization which could then 
make a forward move for the benefit of all. 

This point about material for reading is 
highly important, yet frankly I feel that 
some of the teachers of physies are not 
exactly using great Judgment in the mat- 
ter. For example, every year I get nu- 
merous requests from teachers as well as 
from students for reading lists, and at the 
same time they must know as well as I do 
that practically every general text in col- 
lege physics published in the last ten years 
has a wealth of references to general and 
special topics. 

The articles appearing in the new ‘‘Re- 
views of Modern Physics’’ ought to attract 
attention from high-school not 
that they should be expected to master all 
of every article, but at least that they 
should be able to recognize authority and 
try to distinguish between good opinion 
There is some excellent 


teachers, 


and poor opinion. 
material issued from the Bureau of Stand- 
ards as well as from other laboratories 
which ought to help in keeping the experi- 
mental side of physics from being com- 


pletely lost. However, this is not the place 
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to propose a reading list, only to suggest 
a suitable means of keeping a live list in 
view. 

In this connection there seems to be a 
reasonable doubt about the desirability of 
some of the efforts which have been made 
in the direction of following the interest 
of the younger students. Some high-schoo| 
teachers have advocated giving up the 
classical physies courses and substituting 
‘‘because after all that’s 
Perhaps it is even 


radio courses, 
what the boys want.’’ 
more necessary than ever to look over the 
whole situation and try to find out what 
is the real job to be done. If the job is to 
give the student a background of science, 
on which he may lay out in later years 
such further detail as his interest and op- 
portunity may warrant, the procedure is 
somewhat different from that designed to 
train specialists in the art of picking up 
any given broadcasting station from any 
given point. 

There is then plenty of need for self- 
inquiry, and if this serves its purpose it 
seems not to matter so much whether off- 
cial surveys are made or not. But without 
criticism of some sort it is quite easy for 
any one to get into a ‘‘so-so’’ state, and 
perhaps to remain there without realizing 
that such is really the case. 

As a final remark it is perhaps unkind 
to say that for many teachers of physics 
the best way of keeping alive is to study 
if not less pedagogy at least more physics. 
Twice within one recent week have I been 
faced with a variety of the question as to 
how much moisture ‘‘the air ean hold,” 
and frequently with an entirely erroneous 
concept of Newton’s Third Law of Motion. 
The list would be fairly long if made com- 
plete, yet I am not here considering the 
statements made to me by students. 

Lest the intent of this article be mis- 
understood, I am quite willing to admit 
that I am frequently wrong and undoubt- 
edly make my full share of blunders, oft- 
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times adverse criticism sends shivers up should be improved. Instead of saying, 
my spine, and in general I seem to react ‘‘Somebody ought to do something about 
about the same way that any normal hu- _it,’’ I have made a poor attempt to offer 
man reacts. Yet when all is said, there is a grain of constructive criticism in the 
4 situation in elementary science (physics spirit of a teacher who has recently un- 
as bad as the rest), which most of us feel covered some of his own shortcomings. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


ATHENS COLLEGE within a period of three months, leaving their 
A pispatcH to The New York Sun states that cards at the enrolment bureau of the war min- 
the Greek government has passed a law which _ istry, which will furnish them with a departure 


exempts Greek boys from other countries who permit. Any one who belongs to a class serv- 


are enrolled as students in Athens College from ing under the colors and who fails to conform 
military service. Greeks in all parts of the to these requirements, will be required to com- 
world are anxious to send their sons to Greece plete his military obligations. 
to attend school so that they may learn the The course at Athens College has been length- 
language and become familiar with the country ened by one year, with a reduction of class 
their ancestors. periods each year, reduction of material to be 
Since Athens College was founded in 1925 _ studied each year, rearrangement of the courses 
boys have come from the United States, En- on the basis of the capabilities of students of 
cland, Egypt, South Africa, Indo China and various ages, increase in time allotted to study, 
other countries to study there, but the number laboratory work and recreation. 
has been limited because many such boys have This reorganization was approved by the gov- 
been subject to military service. erning boards and by the ministry of education 
Appreciating the opportunity offered by the and the ministry of national economy, as Athens 
Athens College, the Greek government gave College is looked upon as a laboratory in which 
serious consideration to means of facilitating educational methods can be tested and proved 
the coming of boys of Greek parentage to before they are assimilated by the publie school 
Athens for the purpose of study, and enacted a system of Greece. 
lew pave i slitarw e¢ 1 ac 
oe . them from military service as SALARY REDUCTIONS IN WALES 
Tue London Times Educational Supplement 
Children of Greeks domiciled abroad who desire <tates that the Carmarthenshire education com- 
to study in publie or private schools in Greece may 
return to their families without hindrance, and 
with no restriction as to the performance of their 


mittee have decided to reduce the salaries of 
their teachers by a uniform reduction of 10 per 
cent. This, together with other reductions, will 
save the county over £2,000. As a result of re- 

Consular authorities have been advised to fur- quests from a deputation representing the 
nish those eligible with a card of identity school managers of the county, the committee 
specifically mentioning this scholastic condition, have decided to consider what additional duties 
which can be presented to the authorities when ean be added to the work of the local managers 


tary obligations. 


necessary. so that they may be encouraged to take a 

Such boys are required to be enrolled in a_ keener interest in the schools. Among other 
school within a period of three months after matters the local managers would like to be able 
their arrival in Greece. Their annual enrol- to appoint all assistant teachers subject to con- 
ment and their regular studies will be certified firmation by the county authority, and to be 
on the identification ecard by and upon the re- given extended powers in the care and adminis- 
sponsibility of the principal of the school. tration of the schools. The powers of the Car- 

Upon the termination of their studies, or in marthenshire managers have been considerably 
case of interruption, they must leave for abroad curtailed, and unless more responsibility is 
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given, lack of local interest will in time inter- 
fere with the efficiency of the schools. 

The Swansea education authority expects to 
gain over £3,000 by the 10 per cent. reduction 
which it is proposed to make in the salaries of 
the teachers. The reduction in grants so far as 
elementary education is concerned will involve a 
slight loss; on the other hand, the reduction in 
the salaries of the secondary teachers more than 
makes up for this loss. It was reported that 
the Burnham committee will meet soon to draft 
the conditions of a new scale of salaries which 
The 


education committee have agreed to make a 


is to come into operation in March next. 


grant of £200 in aid of the work of the joint 
committee for the promotion of edueational 
facilities in the coal fields of South Wales and 
Monmouthshire. This committee has already 
done remarkable work in the South Wales coal 
field. 


the valleys have been surveyed, and in many in- 


The workmen’s institutes and libraries in 


stances the stocks of books have been replen- 
ished. Courses of lectures in conjunction with 
the Workers’ Educational 
been organized, and through the National Coun- 
eil of 


have been arranged. 


Association have 
Musie classes, concerts and musie elubs 
Under the present scheme 
the Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees are con- 
tributing a sum in aid of the work, provided 
the loeal 


Carmarthenshire, Merthyr, the Rhondda, Swan- 


authorities, such as Monmouthshire, 


others contribute proportionate 
Most of the 
agreed to subseribe, and there is every hope that 
The senate of the Uni- 


sea and 


amounts. local authorities have 
the work will continue. 


versity College, Swansea, is also organizing 
regular daily courses for the unemployed in the 
district, and it is proposed to organize a num- 
ber of musical festivals on the model of the 
Three Valleys Festival. 

Unemployment in South Wales is still in- 
creasing and the burden falls heavily upon the 
young boy or girl between the ages of 14 and 
16 years. Last month the “live” register for 
boys and girls in Cardiff stood at 1,100, the 
highest ever recorded by the Juvenile Employ- 
ment Bureau. The usual efforts are made to 
induce the boys and girls to remain at school. 
At the end of last term it was found that 850 
boys and girls were qualified to leave. Of these 
226 had returned to school in the following 


term. But they soon leave either to take or to 


look for jobs before the term is out. Last term 
191 (116 boys and 75 girls) had remained a: 
school, after eight weeks 141 (72 boys and 69 
girls) were still at school, and in the fourteent) 
week of the term there were 123 (60 boys and 


63 girls). 


EDUCATION IN THE PROVINCE OF 
SASKATCHEWAN 

To carry education to children in remote set 
tlements where adequate schools are difficult to 
maintain, the provisional government of the 
Province of Saskatchewan, Canada, has devel- 
oped the use of correspondence courses until 
this year it has an enrolment of nearly 10,000, 


according to a statement made by Mr. J. T. M. 


Anderson, minister of education, who sponsored 
the plan which has been summarized in Ji 


New York Times. To the lessons given )by 


printed instructions also has been added 


year a series of half-hour radio talks five days 


a week. 

The population of this 
province is more than 70 per cent. rural, living 
in widely scattered settlements. The 
spondence school was organized in 1925. In- 
cluded among those now enrolled are children 
whose homes are situated outside organized 
school districts, crippled and ailing children 
whose disability prevents them from attending 
school, adults who are anxious to acquire the 
rudiments of an education but whose age pre- 
vents them from attending grade school, and 
returned soldiers whose education was 


wheat-producing 


corre- 


rupted by war service. 

The courses for the first eight public-school 
grades are prepared by professional teachers. 
There is no charge for tuition and readers are 
supplied free of charge to the six junior grades. 
Approximately 6,000 students are taking high- 
school courses. Some of these are studying en- 
tirely at home and others are supplementing the 
work of the rural courses they attend. The 
high-school courses are organized by university 
specialists and follow the course of study pre 
seribed by the department of education. A 
year’s work in each subject is divided into about 
twenty lessons, each of which requires about 
two weeks’ study. In most eases smal] tuition 
fees are charged for high-school courses, but due 
to the prevailing economic situation the gover 
ment has waived fees in certain cases. 
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[he supplementary radio broadeasts are made 
nossible by the cooperation of the broadcasting 
<tations in the provinee and the provincial gov- 
department of telephones, which has 
arranged the necessary hook-ups. Radio lessons 
re being given in English, history, science, 
Latin, French and German. The talks also deal 
with the diffieulties of the pupils and answer 
uestions that are daily reaching the school 
from both pupils and teachers. 

Questionnaires as to the value of the broad- 
casts, the most interesting subjects and sugges- 
tions they may have to offer are being sent to 


the pupils. 


NEW BUILDINGS AT ATLANTA 
UNIVERSITY 
Ir is reported in The New York Times that 
on the sixty-aecre campus of Atlanta University, 
hich is situated on the highest point of land 
in the Southern metropolis, there are under con- 
struction, or soon to be constructed, buildings 
the $1,000,000. 


[hese include an administration building, men’s 


costing in neighborhood of 


ind women’s dormitories, a dining hall and a 
residence for the president, all of which have 
been made possible by the gift of $1,000,000 
from an anonymous donor. 

They inelude also a library which has been 
provided by the General Education Board and 
for which the corner-stone has just been laid. 
Under the terms of the grant the library is to 
be available not only to the students of the 
university and affiliated colleges, but to the 
other Negro institutions of higher learning in 
Atlanta—Morris Brown College, Clark Univer- 
sity and Gammon Theological Seminary—which 
may enter into cooperative arrangements with 
Atlanta University for the use of the library. 

Thus, aeeording to President John Hope, 
there is being developed in the very heart of 
the South a Negro university that will conform 
to the highest standards of scholarship. For 
more than sixty years the university has trained 
men and women for professional careers, largely 
as teachers and school and college executives. 
Recently its effectiveness has been increased by 
its affiliation with two neighboring institutions, 
Morehouse College for men, which was founded 
in 1867 and has become the largest college for 
Negro men in the country, and Spelman Col- 
lege for women, established in 1881 and named 
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for the parents of Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Sr., 
Each of 


the three institutions retains its corporate iden- 


who were among its earliest patrons. 


tity, but close cooperation in all matters is 
assured. 

The development, according to a statement 
from the college, reflects a change that is taking 
place in the life of the Negro in the South. The 


statement says: 


Slowly, perhaps, but inevitably, Negroes are as- 
suming control of their own economic, social and 
educational life. In increasing numbers they are 
engaging in business, entering the professions and 
taking full charge of their schools and social wel 
fare agencies. In the changing Negro college, ac 
cordingly, where once the emphasis was on training 
in agriculture, domestic science and the trades, the 
students to-day are preparing to become business 
men, lawyers, physicians, social workers, librarians 
and, of course, teachers and ministers. 

There is abundant opportunity, to be sure, for 
Negro youth to become trained farmers, artisans 
and domesties. Every Southern state maintains an 
agricultural and mechanical college for Negroes; 
in many privately endowed or church-supported 
The 
noteworthy fact, however, is that the life of the 


colleges work in shop and field is offered. 


artisan is no longer the chief goal of the Negro 
boy or girl who goes beyond the grade school; in 
creasingly they seek fields of larger usefulness, and 
in business and professional careers they are find- 
ing such opportunities. 


LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE BROADCAST 


PRESIDENT Hoover and spokesmen of the lib- 
eral arts colleges of America participated in 
a nation-wide “college night” radio program 
broadcast on Saturday, November 14, from 
9:00 to 9:30 p. m., Eastern Standard Time, 
over an NBC-WEAF network. 

Other speakers were Dr. John H. Finley, 
associate editor of The New York Times; Dr. 
A. N. Ward, chairman of the Liberal Arts Col- 
lege Movement; Dr. C. R. Mann, director of the 
American Council on Education, and Dr. Rob- 
ert L. Kelly, executive secretary of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges. 

The coast-to-coast program was dedicated to 
the liberal arts colleges and their contributions 
to the educational, social and economic life of 
the country. Local broadcasts under auspices 
of individual colleges preceded and followed the 
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national half hour. Alumni groups throughout 
the country met to hear the programs. 

Hoover, delivering the principal 
from the White House, the final 
speaker. Dr. Finley, talking from the NBC 
New York studios, introduced the speakers who, 
and Dr. 


President 


address was 


with the exception of the President 


Mann, addressed the nation from New York. 

“This 
effort to interpret the needs, aims and achieve- 
an- 


national broadcast is a_ concerted 


ments of the college,’ according to an 
nouncement made by Albert St. Peter, executive 
secretary. “It seeks to strengthen the appre- 
ciation of the public for the contributions the 
liberal arts college has made to American civili- 
zation and to enlist the sympathetic cooperation 
and support of the people.” 

Nine directors organized the 


rallies. 


regional local 
They included: 

President Daniel L. Marsh, Boston University, 
for Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
Rhode 


President 


Vermont. 
Omwake, Ursinus College, 
Maryland, 


shire, Island and 
George L. 
for Delaware, District of 
New Jersey, New York and Pennsylvania. 

President Tulloss, Wittenberg College, 
for Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska and Ohio. 

President W. J. MeGlothlin, Furman University, 


for Florida, North Carolina, South Carolina, Vir- 


Columbia, 


Rees E. 


ginia and West Virginia. 

President Guy E. Snavely, Birmingham-Southern 
College, for Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, Loui- 
siana, Mississippi and Tennessee. 

President E. MecS. Waits, Texas Christian Uni- 
versity, for Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas. 

President D. J. Cowling, Carleton College, for 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota and Wis- 
consin. 

Chancellor F. M. Hunter, University of Denver, 
for Colorado, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Utah 
and Wyoming. 

President Charles K. Edmunds, Pomona College, 
for Arizona, California, Oregon and Washington. 


The programs were arranged under the aus- 
pices of the Liberal Arts College Movement, the 


Association of American Colleges and the 


American Council on Edueation. 
THE YALE-IN-CHINA TWENTY-FIFTH 
ANNIVERSARY 
Tue twenty-fifth anniversary of the opening 
of Yale-in-China at Changsha was celebrated at 
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Yale University on November 16. On Novem. 
ber 16, 1906, the Collegiate School of Yale-ip- 
China was opened in a rented building in the 
heart of the city of Changsha In 1914 a per. 
manent Yale-in-Chin.. was purchased 
on high open ground outside the city, and the 


site for 


campus now includes a hospital, a chapel, a sci- 
ence hall, quarters for the medical school, dor- 
mitories, recitation buildings and faculty resi- 
dences.. In all, there are thirty buildings on 
forty-two acres of land which belong to the in- 
stitution. 

The trustees, the founders and faculty, and 
the alumni of Yale-in-China, as well as the 
alumni of Yale University, were represented at 
the exercises. Addresses were given by Dr. 
Arthur B. Dayton, chairman of the Borrd of 
Trustees; Dr. Anson Phelps Stokes, canon of 
Washington Cathedral, former chairman of the 
Board of Trustees; Ying Kai Shih, proctor of 
the Middle School at Yale-in-China, and a grad- 
uate in the class of 1924; and by the Rev. EI- 
more M. McKee, former chaplain of Yale Uni- 
versity, now rector of Trinity Church, Buffalo, 
N. Y. The benediction was pronounced by Dean 
Luther A. Weigle, of the Yale Divinity School. 

It was in 1902 that Yale-in-China was or- 
ganized in New Haven by a group of Yale 
alumni, and Lawrence Thurston sent out to 
China as its first representative. A year later 
the authorities of Hunan Province invited the 
Yale Mission to Changsha to undertake the 
work of providing an institution of higher edu- 
cation for the province. In 1904 the first re} 
resentative of Yale-in-China, Mr. Brownell 
Gage and Mrs. Gage, reached Changsha with 
Professor and Mrs. Harlan P. Beach, to make a 
survey of the situation. The following year Mr. 
Gage and Mr. Warren Seabury took up their 
residence in Changsha, and Dr. Edward H. 
Hume reached China. In the fall of 1906 Wil- 
liam J. Hail joined the staff, and on November 
16 of that year the Collegiate School was 
opened with an enrolment of twenty-two stu- 
dents. In 1908 the temporary hospital was 
opened for service to the community. Two 
years later Dr. F. C. Yen, first American 
trained Chinese on the staff, came to assist in 
the medical work. The first class was gradu- 
ated from the Collegiate School in 1912 and 
two years later the College of Yale-in-China 
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was opened, and the Hunan-Yale plan for co- 
operation in medical education was formed. 
The first buildings on the present campus were 
completed in 1916; in 1918 the Hunan-Yale 
Hospital was fin.shed, and in the following year 
Yale-in-China was given power to grant degrees 
by the Connecticut Legislature. 

From 1919 to the winter of 1927 Yale-in- 
China saw steady growth in all departments, 
with increasing support from friends in China 
and America. In January, 1927, a serious out- 
break oceurred in Changsha, which resulted in 
the evacuation of all foreigners from the city. 
The work at Yali (as the Chinese eall Yale) had 
to be given up for the most part for over a 
year, but the campus, left in charge of faithful 
members of the Chinese staff, remained un- 


harr.d. 


Dr. CHARLES F, THWING, president emeritus 
of Western Reserve University, celebrated his 
seventy-eighth birthday on November 10. 

Dr. FraNK PorTER GRAHAM was installed as 
president of the University of North Carolina 
on November 11. He succeeded Dr. Harry W. 
Chase, now president of the University of Illi- 


Dr. Homer Price Raney, formerly presi- 
dent of Franklin College, Franklin, Indiana, 
was installed as president of Bucknell Univer- 
sity on November 13. 

Dr. RatpH C. Hutcuison, for thirty-three 
years dean of the American College at Teheran, 
Persia, has been elected president of Washing- 
ton and Jefferson College. He succeeds Dr. S. 
8. Baker, who has resigned. 


Dr. Wiuutam S. Lapp, formerly of the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons of Columbia 
University, has been appointed associate dean 
and assistant professor of medicine. 

Mr. Patrick T. CAMPBELL has been named 
superintendent of schools in Boston, to succeed 
the late Jeremiah Burke. Mr. Edward J. Mul- 
doon, master of the Bigelow district, South 
Boston, is the new assistant superintendent. 


Dr. Witt1Am Warner Bisnop, librarian of 
the University of Michigan, was elected to the 
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In the fall of 1928 work was resumed on the 
Yale-in-China campus with the opening of the 
Yali Union Middle School, organized under a 
cooperative agreement between Yale-in-China 
and four other mission boards. A little later, 
with the active assistance of Chinese in the 
province, the hospital and Medical School were 
reopened and the Nursing School was _ reor- 
ganized. Since Yali could not undertake alone 
the financial responsibility of senior college 
work, it was decided to transfer this part of the 
work to Central China College at Wuchang, one 
hundred miles from Changsha. Under the pres- 
ent agreement, Yale-in-China supports the de- 
partment of sciences in the college at Wuchang, 
of which Dr. Francis Wei is president. Dr. 
Paul Kwei, formerly at Yali, is dean of the 


school of sciences. 


presidency of the International Federation of 
Library Associations, at the recent meeting at 
Cheltenham, England. Dr. Bishop attended 
the meeting as chairman of the committee on 
international relations of the American Library 


Association. 


Dr. JoHN R. Cuiups has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of education at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Eleanor M. Wit- 
mer has been made librarian of Teachers Col- 
lege and assistant professor of education, and 
Edgar Wallace Knight is visiting professor of 
education. 

ProFessoR FRANK L. Martin, dean of the 
University of Missouri School of Journalism, 
has been granted a year’s leave of absence to 
permit an exchange of professorships with 
Yenching University, China. 

A PROTEST over the arrest of Dr. Carlos de la 
Torre, seventy-six-year-old dean of science at 
Havana University, has begun to take form. 
Individual friends have appealed to the State 
Department at Washington for information 
concerning his imprisonment. 


GOVERNOR WiLpur L. Cross of Connecticut 
will head the National Institute of Arts and 
Letters during the coming year. 


Dr. L. P. Jacks, principal of Manchester 
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College, Oxford, England, spoke on “Edueation 


and Leisure” at the Horace Mann School on 
November 17. 


PROFESSOR FREDERICK J. E. WooppripGe, of 
Columbia University, opened his courses in phi- 
losophy as visiting Roosevelt professor at Ber- 
lin University with an inaugural address deliv- 


ered on November ba; 


Dr. Howarp E. Witson, of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Edueation, lectured on “Re- 
Trends in Edueation” on November 13 at 
the fall meeting of the Massachusetts Society 


for the 


cent 


University Edueation of Women. 


Dr. A. Monroe Stowe, professor of educa- 
tion at Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, ad- 
dressed a meeting of high-school principals and 
teachers at the annual convention of the north- 
western district of the North Carolina Eduea- 
tion Association. 

Proressor L. the 
Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, gave 


A. PECHSTEIN, dean of 


three addresses before the Indiana State Teach- 
South Bend, 
He addressed three divisions 


ers Association, Indiana, on 
October 9 and 10. 
of the Kansas State Teachers Association at 
meetings in Chanute, Manhattan and Lawrence, 
from November 5 to 7. 


Dr. 
Latin at 
lecture under the Ichabod Spencer Foundation 
the Middle Ages” at Union 


College on November 21. 


EpwArRD KENNARD Ranp, professor of 
Harvard University, gave the first 


on “Libraries of 


Sir Haroip V. Mackin tosu, president of the 
World Sunday School Association, has arrived 
from England to attend the annual meeting of 
the organization in New York. 

THe RevereND Dr. HERBERT ARMITAGE J AMES, 
president of St. John’s College, Oxford, died on 
November 15 at the age of eighty-seven years. 
He was the head of St. John’s College for 
twenty-two years, and had previously served for 
thirty-four years in the publie schools. 

JAMES FREDERICK Hopkins, director of art 
education in Massachusetts from 1912 to 1920, 
and twice delegate to the International Congress 
of Art Education, died on November 12 at the 


age of sixty-three years. 


Mr. WILLIAM ALANSON BorDEN, organizer of 
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more than four hundred publie libraries ; 
India, died on November 16. He was seventy- 


eight years old. He was in India from 191) 


to 1913. 


PROFESSOR FRANK E. Seavey, of the En- 
glish department of Tufts College Engineering 
School, November 13, after 
struck by an automobile. He taught at Turtts 
College for twenty-three years. 


died on being 


Dean Ricnmonp Austin Rasco, of the Uni- 
versity of Miami Law School, died on Novem- 


ber 16. He was sixty years old. 


MeEMoRIAL services for the late Dr. Sidney E. 
Mezes, formerly president of the College of the 
City of New York, who died on September 11, 
were held on November 9 in the great hall of 
the college. President Frederick B. Robinson 
and former President John H. Finley gave ad- 
dresses. 

YALE UNIVERSITY will receive $1,931,810 by 
the will of the late Chauncey M. Depew, Jr. 


Mrs. EmiLy Fawcert left in her will a bequest 
of twenty thousand pounds to the University of 
Leeds, to endow a chair of theology there, the 
choice of the professor being left to the univer- 
sity authorities or a committee appointed by 
them. 


A TENTATIVE budget of $1,000,000 for the 
school relief fund during the coming winter and 
spring has been adopted at a meeting of the 
school superintendents of New York City. The 
fund, which will be raised by monthly contribu- 
tion pledges from teachers, principals and other 
employees of the Board of Education in all 
branches of the school system, will be used to 
provide food, milk, clothing and other neces- 
saries for children in the publie schools whose 
families are in financial difficulties. 


THE Board of Education of Philadelphia has 
ratified its school budget, with a deduction of 
$500,000 for teachers’ salaries. A six and one- 
half per cent. decrease has been made in the sal- 
ary of every teacher and official in the public- 
school system of Baltimore. 


CorNELL UNIVERSITY is commemorating the 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of its first 
librarian, Daniel W. Fiske, by a special display 
of some of the valuable books given by him to 
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university. In addition to the book eol- 
in Mr. Fiske provided a fund of more than 


e¢ 


£500,000 for the library. 


AwonG the speakers at the meeting in Elmira 
of the New York State Association of Deans 
re: Dr. Herbert E. Hawkes, dean of Columbia 
College, on “Can a Dean be an Influential 
Factor in the Character and Development of 
Students?”; Dr. Riverda H. Jordan, director of 
he school of edueation, Cornell University, on 
“(juidanece Program in the High School”; Dr. 
Esther Lloyd-Jones, assistant professor of edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia University, 

“Factors that Make for Growth during Col- 
leve’; Miss Adele Bildersee, dean of Brooklyn 
on “Loans, Scholarships and Fellow- 


{ lege, 


” 


Mrs. Meta Steinhausen, dean of girls, 
High School, Rochester, 
eads the diseussion on “The Social Program of 


=! ps 


Washington Junior 


the High School as a Laboratory for the De- 
elopment of Social Attitudes and Techniques.” 
Professor Sarah M. Sturtevant, of 


College, is president of the association. 


Teachers 
THE new building of the Museum of the City 
New York at Fifth Avenue between 103d and 

104th Streets will be opened to the public on 

January 11, the 174th anniversary of the birth 

Hamilton. Although the new 

iseum building has been completed for nearly 


Alexander 


a year, It has been opened only two days dur- 
ing last December for inspection by subscribers 
The new building was constructed 
at a cost of $1,500,000 on land donated by the 
City of New York. 

Tue new $182,000 Memorial Hall at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina was recently dedicated 
in connection with the celebration of the institu- 
tion’s 138th birthday. It was formally ac- 
cepted by Mr. John Sprunt Hill, of Durham, 
chairman of the building committee of the board 
ot trustees. Governor O. Max Gardner delivered 
the presentation address. Occupying the site on 
which its predecessor was erected in 1830, the 
building is rectangular in shape—157 feet long, 
and 104 feet wide. 
harmonizes with the antebellum buildings seat- 
tered around the campus. 


and guests. 


Its design is classie and 


IX commemoration of the 100th anniversary 
of the death of Goethe, the Carl Schurz Me- 
morial Foundation, Ine., has announced an es- 
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say contest open to all undergraduates at col- 
leges and universities throughout the United 
States. Cash 
$1,000, are announced. 


prizes, amounting to almost 
The first prize for an 
English essay is $200 and a similar first prize is 
offered for the best essay written in German. 
The choice of subjects and the rules of the con- 
test are given on a poster which is being dis- 
tributed to colleges and universities. Essays, 
limited to 5,000 words, must be submitted to the 
headquarters of the foundation, Philadelphia, 


not later than September 15, 1932. 


ACCORDING to The New York Times, a new 
scientific laboratory for the study of paintings 
was opened at the Louvre on October 14. It is 
the gift of Professor B. Maraini, of the faculty 
of medicine of the University of Buenos Aires, 
and Dr. Fernade Perez, Argentine ambassador 
to Rome. The equipment of the laboratory en- 
ables direct examination of the paint, reveals 
the technique and progress of the artists’ work, 
shows where repairs were made and bares imi- 
tations. Aside from x-ray, photographing the 
paintings at a direct angle from the side with 
the aid of 1,000-candlepower reflectors brings 
out each stroke like a relief map and even shows 
the fingerprints the old masters caused by 
smoothing the paint with their fingers. Dr. 
Perez has studied photographically by this 
method 2,000 paintings of Italian masters, and 
these photographs are part of the gift to the 
Louvre. The inauguration of the laboratory 
was under the auspices of the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts. 
moderns is made possible and the Perez method 
offers opportunity to art students to study the 
masters’ methods and color values, indicating 
the durability of the colors’ various bases. The 


laboratory is regarded as the finest existing in 


Comparative studies of primitives and 


this line. 


Ricuarp J. Lippy, of the department of edu- 
cation of the State of Maine, has contributed 
to the U. S. Daily details concerning the prog- 
ress in rural education in Maine. The latest 
tabulation of the state department of education 
shows that of the 135,000 pupils enrolled in the 
elementary schools nearly 77,000, or 56.08 per 
cent., are in the rural schools. A considerable 
portion of this group is enrolled in the 1,781 
one-room schools which are scattered over the 
state and in the 1,343 schools in the buildings 
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which are in 
Most of 


the children enrolled in the rural schools attend 


ot two or more rooms, most of 


villages of less than 2,500 population. 


school from ten to twenty days less each year 
the tor 


than those enrolled in urban schools, 
while no urban school system maintains a school 
vear of less than thirty-six weeks, many of the 
smaller towns provide a shorter school year, and 
many, nearly one hundred, are obliged to aecept 


While only 


thirty-six persons without previous experience 


the minimum of thirty-two weeks. 


as teachers were employed last year in the fifty- 
two cities and towns listed as urban, more than 
five hundred were engaged in teaching in the 
rural areas. 

THE New Mexico workmen’s compensation 
law applies to state educational institutions, 
according to an opinion rendered by Assistant 
Attorney Frank Patton. While the 
law does not specifically require such institu- 


General 


tions to secure compensation under the act, 
Mr. Patton recommended that for the sake of 
protection, adequate insurance should be ear- 
ried. 

A stupy by the federal Office of Education 
shows that the average American boy or girl 
of 1931 reeeives two more years of schooling 
than the average boy or girl of 1914; that he is 
one of a elass of 30 pupils, while his father’s 
1910 class had 34 pupils; that his chances of 
going to high sehool, which were but 1 in 10 
in 1900, are now fifty-fifty, and his chances of 
going to college are 1 in 6. 


THE total enrolment at Northwestern Univer- 
sity for the first semester of this year is 11,812. 
This is a decrease of more than 600 from that 
of the same period last year. Most of the de- 
crease is accounted for in the evening classes of 
commerce. Last year in the first 
semester, were enrolled, while this year 
the registration dropped to 4,700, a decrease of 
There was also a decrease of 40 in the law 


the school of 
5,277 
577. 
school, due largely to more rigid entrance re- 
quirements. The medical school and the dental 
school have an enrolment of approximately the 
same as last year, while the MeKinlock campus 
division of the college of liberal arts reported 
an increase of 45. On the Evanston campus, 
the school of speech, the school of education, 
the school of commerce and the school of engi- 
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neering showed increases varying from 10 to 30, 
There was a decrease of 30 in the school of 
music, 10 in the college of liberal arts and 4 in 
the school of journalism. 


THE enrolment in the ten Boston University 


schools and colleges for the present academic 
year is 12,396 students, a shrinkage of only 48] 


from last year’s record figures. Registration in 
five Boston University departments showed in- 
creases. Five others had fewer students than 
they had in 1930. The greatest increase in grad- 
uate students is found in the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences, where 572 students are 
now enrolled, 49 more than last year. The 
greatest increase in undergraduate students is 
at the College of Business Administration, 
where Dean Everett W. Lord’s report shows a 
total of 3,614, showing an increase of 239. The 
school of education, which enrolls undergradua- 
ate and graduate students, notes an increase of 
ten students in the departmental total of 3,300, 
which makes it second in size to the college of 
business administration. The latter department 
also includes the Sargent School of Physical 
Edueation in Cambridge. 


Tue board of trustees of Wesleyan Univer- 
sity have approved the suggestion made by the 
alumni council and the faculty that there be 
established five or six informal alumni visiting 
committees, the purpose of which is to acquaint 
interested alumni with the work of definite de- 
partments of the college. Committees will be 
organized and invited to visit the campus, meet 
with the faculty members of the department, 
learn of their problems, and, in any way they 
ean, assist the department in its work. It is 
expected that the committees will be asked to 
report to the board of trustees at the mid- 
winter meeting in 1933. Committees probably 
will be organized for the following depart- 
ments: Classics, economics, music, psychology, 
Romance languages and possibly art. 


THE student body at the New York State 
Teachers College includes during the present 
year 45 holders of New York State scholarships 
gained by high standings on the regents’ exami- 
nation. This number is considerably larger 
than for any year during which the college has 
been on the list of eligible institutions. Last 
year the number totalled 33, the year before 
28. The fourth year class has 11 such scholar- 
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shi 
19 freshmen. The winning of the scholarship 
carries With it the award of $100 in eash for 
a four-year period, all recipients of the scholar- 


p holders; 8 are juniors, 7 sophomores and 


ship being required to state when they accept 
it that they expect to finish the four-year col- 


leve course. 


Tue U. S. Office of Education, through its 
specialist in the education of Negroes, arranged 
a radio program to be broadcast over a nation- 
wide hook-up during American Education 
Week, which began on November 9. A similar 
program was broadeast last year, at which time 
the principal address was made by Dr. Ray 
Lyman Wilbur. This year’s observance was 
planned as formerly in cooperation with the 


7 


National Edueation Association, which has 





taken the lead in sponsoring the observance of 
American Education Week with a view to stim- 
ulating greater interest and activity in the solu- 
tion of some of the important educational prob- 
lems confronting the nation. Likewise the 
special broadeast on Negro education was de- 
signed to assist in focusing the attention of the 
people on some of the more acute problems in 
this field. The main address was given by Dr. 
Julius Klein, assistant secretary of commerce. 
Other features of the program were an address 
by President H. Couneill Trenholm, of the Ala- 
bama State Teachers College at Montgomery, 
who is also president of the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers in Colored Schools; and Dr. 
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Ambrose Caliver, specialist in the education of 
Negroes, U. S. Office of Education. Musie tor 
the occasion was furnished by the Howard Uni- 
versity Glee Club, under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Roy W. Tibbs. Mr. G. C. Wilkinson, 
first assistant superintendent of schools of the 
District of Columbia, acted as master of cere- 
monies. 

REEDUCATION of unemployed persons who 
have been trying to work at unsuitable jobs 
is one of the primary aims of the Minnesota 
Unemployment Research Institute, centralized 
at the University of Minnesota, which has be- 
gun to publish through the press of that uni- 
versity an account of its organization and find- 
ings. Four thousand unemployed men and 
women are registered under this project, which 
is directed by Dean R. A. Stevenson, of the 
school of business administration. A complete 
record of each case is made, these records in- 
cluding not only details concerning the regis- 
trant’s occupational history, but also his phys- 
ical and mental assets and liabilities, vocational 
interests, trade skill proficiency and personality 
traits. Retraining is then recommended for 
those who appear to need it. This program 
enlists the services of sociologists, physicians, 
psychologists, employers of various types of 
labor and the economists and business experts 
of the university. Deseriptions and results of 
the work accomplished under the survey will be 
published at intervals during the next two 
years. 


DISCUSSION 


VARSITY FOOTBALL 

HIGHER education in the United States to-day 
is in turmoil, if not in chaos, and in this period 
ot self-serutiny and change nothing needs con- 
centrated thought and profound wisdom more 
than the problem of conducting intercollegiate 
sport. But where are the institution heads who 
dare to face that problem or who are doing 
more than showing their dismay or taking to 
the eyelone cellar, hoping that the storm may 
soon be over? The storm is surely brewing un- 
less all signs fail. The undergraduate himself 
is becoming interested in the situation, and with 
the energy and enthusiasm of youth the prob- 
lem will be carried through to some more worthy 
and satisfactory solution. The wise college 





head to-day is, in my judgment, the man who 
with courage and discernment resolutely faces 
this problem and in the light of modern educa- 
tional psychology and the biological and social 
sciences attempts to arrive at a solution that 
will make his sports program appropriate to 
and worthy of an educational institution. 

It may have been both possible and wise for 
medieval scholasticism to ignore and even to 
suppress the instinctive urge of youth to physi- 
cal activity, although even in those days vigor- 
ous protestants against such suppression were 
not lacking. But in the light of modern scien- 
tifie thought, it is almost inconceivable that 


keen educational leaders have so universally 
failed to realize the potentialities for leadership 
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training, citizenship and outstanding personal- 
ity which are inherent in competitive sports 
properly selected and wisely administered. 

The minds of our educational leaders are so 
jammed with traditional academic impedimenta, 
their eyes are so blinded by the glamor of the 
big stadium crowds and their courage so dissi- 
pated by the tremendous power of the present 
day set-up that they are completely dismayed. 
llere and there a president calls for a special 
commission to study and report on further 
rules and regulations, or for some slight modi- 
fications pointing to the deflation of the present 
system, but few, if any, heads of colleges have 
dared to make a constructive approach to the 
asked himself and his 
faculty the question, “How can we set up a sys- 
tem that 
highly competitive sports program, weave them 


one has 


problem. No 


will retain the admitted values of a 
into the product which the institution is turning 
out, and thus justify them as a worthwhile ex- 
perience in the education of young men?” 

If we honestly and ardently believe in com- 


petitive sports as a powerful influence in the 


training of young men, how shall we go about 
building a procedure to get the most out of this 
influence? How shall we best make sports fit 
into the educational program? How can we 
make them worthy of an educational institu- 
tion? Surely a rational educational procedure 
would be to take one and all who were inter- 
ested in this type of sports training and give 
them the best instruction and the safest and 
happiest experience in playing the game so long 
as it returns dividends in social training, per- 
sonal attitudes, joyous recreation and conse- 
quent health. 

Quite certainly we should not select out those 
already the best performers and center our ef- 
forts upon them—the characteristic procedure 
of the present set-up. And just as certainly we 
should have no thought of putting these stu- 
dents And 
surely there would be no thought of exploiting 
groups of our students as performers for the 
sake of making money. Most assuredly none of 
these things will suffice, for we are building a 
sports system with one great objective, educa- 
tion in the broadest and most modern sense of 
that word. This means education for complete 
We are interested in sports as tools in 
We are intent upon 


into a ecireus to entertain others. 


living. 
the making of manhood. 
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focusing with all possible foree innate tenden- 
cies to activity, emulation, satisfaction in 
achievement and love of glory of the young 
men in our colleges to the end that they may be- 
come happier and more useful citizens. 

In the urge to play, in the love of competitive 
sport, in the boundless enthusiasm, in the tire- 
less vigor of the American youth, our educa- 
tional institutions hand a 
source of power waiting only to be harnessed; 


have at limitless 
a Niagara, resistiess and almost infinite in its 
potentialities, at present running wild and un 
utilized, but which with direction and control is 
capable of astounding results in education. My 
plea is for our college leaders to approach this 
problem from this point of view. Let them ex- 
clude from their thought the present system 
which has evolved in spite of rules, edicts and 
gentlemen’s agreements; let them take this 
power for good and attempt to fit it into the 
educational program of their institutions in 
such a way as to make it most effective in the 
training of the participants and most appro 
priate for educational institutions. This new 
approach will bring out some startling revela- 
tions. It can have only one result. The pres- 
ent system of selecting and developing the rep- 
resentative team must go, for it violates every 
principle of pedagogy. It smacks of the prize 
ring and the cireus and not of the university. 
It exploits and aggrandizes the “few chosen” 
and ignores the many who would like to be 
“called.” 

With the development of a new varsity sys- 
tem educationally justifiable, the evils which are 
to-day so generally deplored would be dissi 
pated like mists before the rising sun. Where is 
the far-visioned, courageous university head 
who will summon the conclave out of which a 
new era in intercollegiate competition may 
emerge? 

A CoLueGe Director oF ATHLETICS 


IN DEFENSE OF PARENTS 


THERE are few teachers who have not, at 
some time or other in the long course of their 
struggles with obdurate young minds and un- 
tamed youthful emotions, felt some resentment 
toward the attitudes of parents. Occasionally 
the complaint has been against some rather 
“nebby” mother or father, but more frequently 
the grievance has been over the apparently 
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vht and inadequate attention and real com- 
anionship parents give their offspring. Very 
ften the ery is that parents are too generous 
in shifting the child burden onto the school. 
We who know parents largely as the jealous 
et seemingly thoughtless and unreasoning pro- 
ctors of the youth in our classrooms will find 
me real food for reflection in contemplating 
ie problem of the average American parent 
from the standpoint of the time requirements 
ied upon modern mothers and fathers. If 
. consider the time demanded by all the wide- 
pread activities that legitimately fall into the 
average parent’s day we are likely to wonder 
f, atter all, we ean rightfully expect more than 
the student should be dispatched to us in 
the morning and given a place to study and 


te 


sleep at night. 

Modern life has become so complicated and 

e duties bearing down on a really conscien- 
tious American are so heavy it seems probable 
that no parent can be expected to function as 

ever-present and eternally watchful com- 
panion to sons and daughters. Possibly teach- 
ers have failed to enlarge their own conceptions 
of their duties sufficiently to see their extended 
role under the changed conditions of present- 
day living. 

Consider the economic and social duties 
pressed down upon the average parent. Pri- 
marily, there is the proposition of providing a 
home and subsistence for the family. Forth- 
with we recognize a slice of time out of every 
parent’s day that may vary from eight to ten 
or twelve hours. Put with this the other major 
time requirement—eight hours for sleep and 
rest—and we see at least sixteen out of every 
twenty-four hours belonging to the parent 
taken away from the child. Mark down an- 
other two hours for meals, time which we can 
not say is given exclusively to the children, and 
we leave mothers and fathers only six hours 
available for their functioning as_ parents, 
granting there are no competing factors covet- 
ing this residual time. 

Unfortunately for the teacher who would 
have the parent do more of the child’s training, 
other obligations than parenthood must be met 
out of these half dozen hours. Political leaders 
assert that our American citizen is appallingly 
unacquainted with the political life and prob- 


lems of his country and that we shall have little 
improvement in the quality of our democracy 
until there is a more general and profound 
knowledge on the part of the public. Such a 
knowledge on the part of citizens in a nation 
whose condition and standing embrace factors 
world-wide in scope and very technical in 
nature would dictate that our American parents 
spend a minimum of an hour a day reading 
newspapers and magazines. Put this hour into 
the parent’s time budget and we leave but five 
hours for the child. 

A reminder often comes from the pulpit that 
Christians give all too little time to their 
church. Tithing, both in time and money, has 
been recommended for church members. Active, 
day-by-day Christianity has been urged in place 
of Sabbath morning pew polishing. Say that 
the church gets an average of thirty minutes 
of the parent’s day and the child’s share has 
been reduced to four and a half hours. 

No family ean live strictly unto itself. Social 
activities of a very justifiable and valuable 
nature should be allowed a daily hour of the 
parent’s time. Too, each married couple should 
have some time together, alone, free from all 
intrusions, free even from the presence of their 
children. Now, make allowances for time to go 
back and forth from work, time for the mother 
to do her shopping and neighborly deeds of 
helpfulness, time for attending lectures, con- 
certs, time for physical recreation and exercise, 
and what time is left? Consider too that the 
probability of what spare time a parent might 
have coinciding with time when children should 
not be sleeping or studying is slight. 

Why, one could almost argue that married 
couples should not beget children on _ the 
grounds that they will have no time to do the 
thousand and one things parents are supposed 
to do in person for their offspring. It is rather 
difficult to deny that the teacher has infinitely 
more time and opportunity for work with the 
child than does the child’s parent. All of 
which means nothing that most good teachers 
do not ordinarily recognize. Be that as it may, 
the thought of the time limitations imposed on 
parents might stand the teacher in good stead 
when the next occasion for deploring parental 
neglect arises. 

WituiaM E. SLATER 












MORE RIGID ENTRANCE REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOR TEACHER-TRAINING 
INSTITUTIONS 
A GREAT deal is heard to-day about the en- 


trance standards which general colleges and 
universities are setting up for the purpose of 
selecting from the throngs of high-school gradu- 
ates requesting admittance those students which 
seem to offer the greatest promise of benefiting 
from collegiate training. This sifting and se- 
lecting is necessary if credits and degrees from 
such institutions are to continue to be recog- 


In 


fact, so far has the popularization of higher 


nized as badges earned for advanced study. 


education progressed in this country and so 
common have eollege degrees become that even 
now the possessor of a college diploma does not 
necessarily receive any special advantage in the 
work-a-day world. This condition may be as it 
should be, but however the individual may argue, 
the trend of the times is for colleges and uni- 
versities of standing to earefully select only the 
most promising of their applicants. 

Many professional schools, especially colleges 
of engineering, antedate the general colleges in 
This 


was only natural as many of the professions re- 


setting up rigid standards for admission. 


quire, for successful pursuit, special abilities in 
addition to general ability. 

In general, teacher-training institutions have 
been slow to set up selective entrance require- 
ments on the basis of either the general or the 
special ability of the applicants. Most teacher- 
training institutions to-day accept, with minor 
reservations relating to the physical health or 
the moral standing of the applicants, all gradu- 
ates of recognized high schools. Leaders in 
teacher-training, however, are recognizing that 
this condition ean not go on or teacher-training 
institutions will be placed in the unfortunate 
position of having to take the material excluded 
from other professional schools and colleges of 
liberal arts. 

A more worthy motive, however, than self- 
protection is at the base of this new attitude in 
teacher-training. Teaching, and especially the 
teaching of children, is being recognized as a 
profession; it is coming into a new dignity, or 
rather, its ancient dignity is being restored. 


Society has been educated to the value of the 
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child, the school and the curriculum. Public 
education in this country is demanding and 
meeting increasingly higher standards. These 


standards can not be maintained unless ideal- 
istic, practical and gifted youth is challenged 
by the privileges and opportunities of educa- 
tional service and leadership. 

How, in this age which has been so dazzled by 
the glitter of money-making careers, can the 
profession of teaching be made attractive to 
the superior graduates of our high schools? 
There are probably a number of answers to 
this question, but certainly a long step forward 
will be taken when the profession is dignified 
by having its personnel a highly selected group. 

Why have students considered it such a privi- 
lege to attend our national schools of military 
training, Annapolis and West Point? Surely 
the graduates of these institutions receive only 
True, but the personnel of 
Not 
only must the student be chosen on his merits, 
but in addition he must be able to stand the 


ordinary incomes! 
these schools has been carefully selected. 


pace. His diploma means not only that he has 
received a very fine general and special train- 
ing, but a unique edueation in that the govern- 
ment has chosen him from many applicants to 
hold a particular position. The writer firmly 
believes that the same psychology which attracts 
students to our national, non-tuitional military 
colleges can be made to operate toward the at- 
tracting of a superior quality of students to 
our state supported teacher-training institutions. 
When the state, as is the condition in New York, 
limits the number of teachers trained to the re- 
quirements in the field, when it gives these 
teachers the best training available in order to 
meet the increasing standards in publie educa- 
tion, and when it chooses its material from the 
best material graduating from the high schools, 
entrance into a teacher-training institution will 
then become a recognition of merit and gradua- 
tion the possibility of holding a very much de- 
sired position. 

The New York 
Buffalo is one of 


State Teachers College a 
the, as yet, relatively few 


teacher-training institutions in eastern United 
States which is subjecting its applicants to 
matriculation examinations for the purpose 0! 
The very 


choosing the most desirable students. 
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fact that the State of New York limits the 
number of teachers in training to the require- 
ments in the field should operate toward the 
employing of a selective policy in all the state 
teacher-training institutions. However, a non- 
tuitional college located in a large city, as is the 
ease with Buffalo, has a certain advantage in 
the fact that large numbers of resident students 
will seek entrance. Present economic conditions 
have strengthened this position, for while Buf- 


i 


falo supports a good university and several 
Catholic colleges, these, especially the university, 
are supported by high tuitional costs. 

For the year 1930-31, the first year in which 
the State Teachers College at Buffalo made a 
scientifie study of its selective policy, applica- 
tions for admission were considered only from 
candidates who made an average of 75 or better 
on the State Regents’ Examinations. This is 
ten points higher than the minimum of 65 re- 
quired for high-school graduation. During that 
year the Director of Research Studies admin- 
istered a number of examinations to the fresh- 
man body for the purpose of discovering what 
measures could be obtained on applicants which 
would most closely predict their college scholar- 
ship. The variables chosen for study that year 
were: (1) high-school achievement as measured 
by the Sones-Harry High School Achievement 
Test, (2) reading ability as measured by Sec- 
tion V of the Ohio State University Psycho- 
logieal Test, (3) general intelligence as mea- 
sured by the Ohio State University Psycholog- 
ical Test in its entirety, (4) personality as mea- 
sured by the Thurstone Personality Schedule, 
and (5) Regents’ Averages. The highest pre- 
dictive measure of scholarship, as it existed at 
the end of the first semester, was found by com- 
bining in a formula the Regents’ Average with 
the reading section (Test V) of the Ohio State 
University Psychological Test. As a result of 
this study it was recommended that applicants 
for admission the following year be given the 
Ohio State University Psychological Test, the 
Thurstone Personality Schedule and at least one 
other personality test. This recommendation 
has been acted upon and the freshmen students 
lor this year have been selected on the basis of 
a combination of their averages on the Regents’ 
Examinations and their reading ability. Al- 
though in the 1930-31 study little relationship 
was found between either personality and 
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scholarship or personality and intelligence, the 
Director of Research Studies feels that person- 
ality factors are definitely related to successful 
teaching, and therefore that as many objective 
measures of personality as possible should be 
obtained, these to be analyzed for their rela- 
tionship with the students’ general success in 
college, their success in practice teaching and 
their success later in the teaching field. 

A study of the measures obtained on the two 
freshmen classes yield the following compari- 
sons with norms for college freshmen. 

The 1930-31 freshman class ranked as fol- 
lows. (1) The median on the Sones-Harry 
High School Achievement Test was 223. No 
norms have been worked out for this test as a 
whole, but it was found that the median score 
for each of the four sections of this test was 
significantly higher than the norms for grad- 
uating high-school seniors. (2) The median 
reading score was 62, higher than the norm of 
53. (3) The intelligence score median was 220 
which is considerably above the norm of 182, 
established on this examination by entering 
freshmen in colleges distributed over the coun- 
try as a whole. (4) The median personality 
score was 44.75, higher than a median of 33.40 
(worked out by the writer for the freshmen at 
the University of Chicago). However, since the 
higher figures on personality represent the more 
poorly adjusted individuals, the significance of 
these figures is reversed. No data are available 
at present to explain the divergence between our 
freshmen and the freshmen at the University 
of Chicago on this personality measure. The 
median of the Regents’ Averages was 80.68 
which is high when consideration is given to 
the fact that the minimum for high-school 
graduation is 65, and that there was a piling 
up of applicants with Regents’ Averages around 
75, since that was the minimum for college 
entrance and no other selective process was em- 
ployed for the year 1930-31. Considering all 
these measures, last year’s testing program indi- 
sated that the students at Buffalo State Teachers 
College ranked in academic ability considerably 
above the average for college freshmen. 

This year many more students with Regents’ 
Averages above 90 applied than last year, and 
practically the entire group selected has Re- 
gents’ Averages above last year’s median score 
of 80.68. The median of the Regents’ Aver- 
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for the 1931-32 selected group is 84.08, 


for the Ohio State University 


ages 
Psychological 
Test is 221, and for the reading test is 65.44. 
Comparing these figures with the mediaus and 
norms given above, it is evident that the State 
Teachers College at Buffalo has a right to be 
increasingly proud of the quality of students 
who are seeking and obtaining admittance to 
the privileges of the institution. 

Prospective students and eitizens of Buffalo, 
through personal correspondence and newspaper 
publicity, have had this selective program quite 


definitely presented to them and there is con- 
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siderable evidence that in Buffalo it is coming 
to be considered a recognition of high merit to 
be selected to attend the State Teachers College. 
The administrators of the college are proceed- 
ing on the assumption that the profession ot 
teaching offers unique advantages and oppor- 
tunities for leadership, and therefore that ad- 
mittanece to a teacher-training institution shou 
challenge the best material graduating from th, 


high schools. 
Oscar E. HeErrzperrc 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
Burra.o, N. Y. 


QUOTATIONS 


THE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGES 
I am glad to express appreciation of the 
service of the liberal arts college, that is, the 
small college. I do this the more freely be- 
cause of the more than 600 such institutions in 
Most of them have little, if any, 
times 


our land. 


endowment or state support. In these 


of trends toward larger units, the difficulties 


of the unsupported small college multiply, 
which makes their suecessful operations less 
hopeful, and in many cases a_ desperate 


struggle. 
The important place which these institutions 
hold in our system of education renders their 


support of the utmost importance. Whatever 


be the magnificent services of the larger and 
highly specialized universities, the liberal arts 


college places an emphasis upon personal con- 
tacts of teacher and student which render them 
a vital part of our educational system. 

A primary purpose of education is a product 
of high character and noble ideals, which re- 
gard moral and spiritual qualities superior to 
mere material things, without which any purely 
economic system would collapse. 

Throughout our history these colleges have 
been and are now the seed beds of leadership. 
They have contributed a large part to the pres- 


ence in our land of nearly 2,000,000 colleg 


men and women. Theirs is a great 


of men and women in our nation. 


trained 
honor roll 
The finest traditions of our country are rooted 
in their associations and their inspiration. 

The disadvantage of the small college is ob 
vious. The dramatie element in education does 
not play a great part in its activities. It must 
remain content with the character of service it 
renders to the individual man and woman 
the public weal. In the last analysis the chiet 
service to higher education in our country must 
rest not alone with the few highly endowed uni- 
versities, but, in large degree, with the more 
than 600 smaller colleges for whose future wel- 
fare I am now speaking. 

It is through them that each state and section 
must maintain ample cultural opportunities for 
the youth within reasonable distance from thei! 
homes and in circumstanees fitted to the needs 
of each community and its people. 

That service for the youth is a guarantee of 
equality of cultural opportunities and a bulwark 
for the spiritual life of the generation in which 
our children will have to live, a service which 
I sincerely commend.—Address on the liberal 
arts colleges given by President Hoover over th 
radio on November 14. 


REPORTS 


THE COLLEGE ADMINISTRATOR GOES 
TO SCHOOL 


DvurING recent years the summer sessions con- 
ducted on college and university campuses have 
provided an immeasurable stimulus to the pro- 


fessional growth of college faculties, and 4 
steadily increasing number of college adminis- 
trators and teachers have been taking advantage 
of the opportunities for in-service improvement 
offered during the long vacation period. 
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a decade ago the principal groups 
served in summer sessions were undergraduate 
many of them making up scholastic 
deficiencies, now the predominating 
composed of teachers and other professional men 
and women who are unable to attend courses 


iG 


group is 


ring the academie year. 

Not only do faeulty members and graduate 
lents planning to enter the college teaching 
fession seek subject-matter courses in their 
sen fields, but they also demand professional 
rses designed to improve their teaching tech- 
nique and to provide them with a broad concep- 

n of the college enterprise. College adminis- 
trators also seek opportunities for the study and 
liseussion of problems in the field of higher 

cation. In response to this demand profes- 
sional courses dealing with problems in the field 

college administration and college teaching 
are to be found listed in nearly forty university 
college catalogues. 

[he summer vacation seems to be the most 
popular time for conducting these professional 
courses on high edueation. Not only are college 
administrators and college teachers more likely 
to be able to attend courses then, but there is 
also better opportunity for enlisting the services 
of specialists and experienced workers in the 
field to direet the work of these groups during 
the summer months. 

Twenty-six institutions 
various aspects of college administration and 
college teaching during the past summer. In- 
cluded in the group were the Universities of 
California, Chicago, Cineinnati, Colorado, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, Oklahoma, Pittsburgh, Southern Cali- 
fornia, Washington and Wisconsin; Duke, In- 
diana, New York, Northwestern, Ohio State, 
Stantord and Western Reserve Universities; 
Colorado State Teachers College, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Iowa State College 
ot Agriculture and Mechanie Arts and Teachers 
College of Columbia University. 

The regular teaching staffs of these institu- 
tions were augmented by a number of specialists 
and experienced workers in the college adminis- 
trative and teaching fields. Among those giving 
their services last summer were a number of 
college presidents, ineluding Frank L. MeVey, 
of the University of Kentucky, George F. 


offered courses on 
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Zook, of the University of Akron, Homer P. 
Rainey, of Bucknell University, and Wendell S. 
Brooks, of Intermountain Union College; for- 
mer presidents Clarence C. Little, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, George A. Works, of the 
Connecticut Agricultural College, and A. M. 
Stowe, of the University of the City of Toledo; 
Vice-President C. S. Yoakum, of the University 
of Michigan; and a number of presidents ot 
teachers colleges. Deans H. D. Sheldon, of the 
University of Oregon, Shelton Phelps, of George 
Peabody College, H. L. Smith, of Indiana Uni- 
versity, Charles E. Friley, of the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas, and A. J. 
Brumbaugh, of the University of Chicago, also 
conducted courses this past summer, as did 
Registrars Ezra L. Gillis, of the University of 
Kentueky, and J. R. Robinson, of George Pea- 
body College, and many other experienced sur- 
vey and research workers in the field of higher 
education. 

While the offerings at most of the institutions 
were limited to a single course or two on selected 
phases of the field, there were to be found more 
comprehensive and varied programs available at 
several institutions, particularly at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Teachers College of Columbia 
University, the University of Michigan, Ohio 
State University and the University of Pitts- 
burgh. Basie or general courses on the organi- 
zation and administration of the American col- 
lege and university, as well as specifie problems 
of instruction and of the professional duties of 
the various administrative officers were offered 
at these five institutions. General courses were 
also given at the University of Colorado, In- 
diana University, the University of Kentucky, 
the University of Minnesota, New York Uni- 
versity, Duke University and Western Reserve 
University. 

The courses offered at the University of Chi- 
eago included “The Organization and Adminis- 
tration of Colleges and Universities,” “Problems 
of College Instruction,” “Financial Administra- 
tion of Higher Institutions,” “Professional 
Duties of Deans and Registrars,” “The Admin- 
istration of Student Personnel in Higher Insti- 
tutions,” “The Junior College, Its Organization 
and Administration,’ “The Organization and 
Administration of Teacher Training Institu- 
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and “Problems of Instruction in Teacher 
In to this 
sequence of courses, an institute for administra- 


tions” 


Training Institutions.” addition 


tive officers of higher institutions was held at 
the University on July 8, 9 and 10, to which 
The 
central theme of the institute this semmer was 


College 


officers of such institutions were invited. 


“Recent Trends in American Eduea- 
tion.” 

The variety and scope of the courses on the 
organization and administration of higher edu- 
cation, which have now been offered at Teachers 
College of Columbia University for the past 
Dur- 


ing that period opportunity has been offered 


eight years, have been steadily increasing. 


for the study and discussion of a wide range 
of problems in the field of higher education to 
some 540 instructors, administrative officers and 
others interested in higher educational institu- 
tions. The positions they hold indicate the 
types of college officials who have taken advan- 
tage of these courses. Included in the group 
who have studied at this particular institution 
are 45 college presidents, 66 deans, 30 registrars, 
six deans of men, 19 deans of women, 36 heads 
of departments, 128 college professors and in- 
structors, four directors of research, three direc- 
tors of personnel, five assistants to presidents, 
four librarians, two treasurers, two business 
managers, and a number of others in various 
college or other educational positions. 

The summer offerings at Teachers College this 
year included two “Basie Courses for Instruc- 
tors and Administrators in High Educational 
Institutions,” a course on “Problems of College 
Instruction,” one on “Student Personnel Work,” 
one on “Publicity and Public Relations,” one 
on “Finance and Business Operation,” and a 
series of eight two-week unit courses on special 
The unit courses 
were devoted to such topics as the investment 


problems in higher education. 


of institutional funds; accounting for institu- 
tional funds; tests, measurements and rating 
seales; admission and classification of students; 
registration and student records; the college 
curriculum; the work of the dean of the faculty; 
A number 
of related courses were also available, including 


and vocational guidance in colleges. 


those dealing with problems of teacher training, 
guidance, the junior college and the teaching of 
special subjects. 
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Five courses in the field of higher education 
were offered last summer at the University of 
Michigan. One of these courses was on the 
“History of Higher Education in the United 
States.” In another, entitled “Current Prob- 
lems in Higher Edueation,” and directed by 
Vice-President Yoakum, the following genera] 
topies were discussed in their present bearings 
on educational policy: (1) selection, assignment, 
counseling and supervision of students; (2) 
trends in curricula, teaching, faculty personnel; 
(3) tendencies in college and university organi- 
zations and administration. Two courses were 
given in the field of personnel problems in col- 
leges, one a seminar designed for an intensive 
study of special problems in connection with 
personnel and guidance departments of high 
schools and colleges and the other a less ad- 
vanced course involving a study of traits asso- 
ciated successful stu- 
dents. There was also offered a course on “Thi 
Teaching of English in College,” which consisted 
of analysis and discussion of the problems of 
teaching the elementary or introductory courses 


with and unsuccessful 


in English composition, language and literature. 

A number of general courses for the training 
of college teachers and administrators are 
offered at Ohio State University in the depart- 
ments of principles and practice of education, 
of psychology, and of school administration, 
both during the regular school year and in the 
summer quarters. Several of these are given 
by Arthur J. Klein, who was, until the fall of 
1930, chief of the division of higher education 
in the U. S. Office of Education, but is now a 
member of the permanent staff of the univer- 
sity. Among the offerings available during the 
1931 summer quarter were courses on “The Ad- 
ministration of Colleges and Universities,” 
“Financial Administration in Higher Eduea- 
tion,” “College Teaching,” “The Junior College 
Curriculum,” “Administration of the Junior 
College,’ and “Seminar in Administration ot 
Higher Edueation.” Two courses on “Psycho- 
logical Problems of Deans of Women” and one 
on “Research Problems of the Dean of Women” 
were also given, as well as courses on “Psycho- 
logical Problems in Higher Education,” “Pro- 
fessionalized Subject-Matter Courses in Teacher 
Training Institutions” and “Administration of 
Teacher Training Institutions.” 
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For research in higher education generally 
and for the study of its own problems in that 
feld, the University of Pittsburgh established 
in 1927 a division of research in higher educa- 
tion. Out of this division there has developed a 
department of higher education in the Graduate 
School of Education which since September, 
1928, has offered, both during the regular year 
and in summer session, courses in this field for 
students desiring to pursue such study for uni- 
versity eredit. The members of the staff of the 
division and others, appointed from the general 
faculty conduct the courses. 

Four summer courses in higher education 
were announced by the department of higher 
this The discussion in the 


education year. 


course on “College and University Administra- 
tion” was direeted particularly to the junior 
eollege years and their particular problems. 
Courses were also given on “Educational Per- 
sonnel Methods in College and University” and 
on “Office Organization and Record Forms,” as 


the “Major Course for Deans of 
Women.” A conference for the discussion of 
both internal and external problems of the 
junior college was held at the university on July 
16 and 17. 

Basie or general courses were offered under 
various titles at eight other institutions. At the 
University of Colorado, President Brooks, of 
Intermountain Union College, gave a course on 
“Problems in Higher Education,” in which the 
history of the college in the United States was 
traced, including the development of its curricu- 
lum, the functions of its officers and its expan- 
sion to the university type, as an introduction 
to a survey of present conditions. Dean H. L. 
Smith offered a course at Indiana University 
entitled “Thesis Work in the Field of Higher 
Education,” while a “Seminar in Higher Edu- 
cation” was given at the State University of 
Towa. 


well as 


President MeVey gave a course on “The Ad- 
ministration of Higher Education” at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky which dealt with problems 
relating to the organization and administration 
of universities, colleges and teacher training 
institutions, financial problems of higher insti- 
tutions, and professional duties of registrars, 
deans and business managers. During the first 
term of the University of Minnesota summer ses- 
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sion, President Rainey, of Bucknell University, 
offered a course on “Problems of College Edu- 
cation.” A “Seminar in University and College 
Administration,” including a critical study of 
types of organization and administrative prac- 
tices found in American universities and col- 
leges, was announced at New York University. 
At Duke University a study of current college 
problems and of experimental efforts being 
made toward their solution was incorporated in 
the course on “American College Problems,” 
directed by A. M. Stowe. 
entitled “Research in Higher Education” was 
offered at Western Reserve University. 
Considerable attention was given to questions 


A general course 


of college instruction and its improvement in 
the courses offered this past summer, both in 
the basie courses and also in specific courses on 
this subject which were conducted at a number 
of institutions. Dean Sheldon, of the University 
of Oregon, held a “Seminar in the Improvement 
of College Teaching” at Stanford University. 
“Introduction to College Teaching” was the title 
of a course given at the University of Southern 
California. 
College Subjects,’ 
use of motivated problems in presenting techni- 


’ 


A course on “Methods of Teaching 
’ 


with special reference to the 
eal subjects, was offered at the lowa State Col- 
lege. At the University of Missouri a 
on “College Teaching Methods” was announced. 

“The Improvement of Teaching in Colleges 
and Universities’ was the subject of a course 
given at New York University. At the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati Carter V. Good announced a 
course on “Problems of Teaching in Higher 
Education,” covering the current literature in 
the field, status of students and teachers, objec- 
tives and standards, curriculum, psychology of 


eourse 


learning, classroom method, measurement and 
guidance, reorganization and adjustment, and 
research. Dean Phelps gave a course on “Col- 
lege Teaching” at George Peabody College for 
Teachers in which was included the visitation 
of college classes and directed teaching. 
Reference has already been made to the 
courses on “Problems of College Instruction” at 
the University of Chicago and at Teachers Col- 
lege of Columbia University. Courses on train- 
ing school problems in the professional educa- 
tion of teachers, intended primarily for those 


concerned with teacher training institutions, 











TOS 


were offered at the Universities of Chicago, Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin, the Colorado State Teach- 
College of Columbia 


University and George Peabody College for 


ers College, Teachers 
These courses included the consid- 


instrue- 


Teachers. 
eration both of administrative and of 
tional problems. 

Courses of particular value to those concerned 
with or interested in the office of the college 
registrar offered at the Universities of 
Chicago and Kentucky, at George Peabody Col- 
The 
course at the University of Chicago was given 
by Dean Charles E. Friley, of the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas, who has for 
a number of years been making intensive studies 


were 


legé for Teachers and at Teachers College. 


of the professional duties of deans and regis- 
trars. The “dean of college registrars,” Ezra 
L. Gillis, offered two courses at the University 
of Kentucky this summer, one on “Problems in 
the Registrar’s Field of Administration” and 
the other on “Technique and Professional Work 
of the Registrar.” At George Peabody College 
for Teachers, J. R. Robinson, the registrar of 
that institution, has for a number of years now 
been offering a general course on “The College 
The Teachers College offering in- 
cluded two of the series of two-week unit courses 


Registrar.” 


on special problems in higher education pre- 
viously referred to, one on the admission and 
classification of students and the other on regis- 
tration and student records. 

Special courses on the financial and business 
administration of higher institutions were of- 
fered at the University of Chicago and at Teach- 
Among the topies treated in these 
courses were the organization of financial and 


ers College. 


business offices, accounting, budgeting and re- 
porting procedure, cost analyses, management 
and investment of endowment and other trust 
funds, the financing of supplementary business 
activities, purchasing and supply management, 
plant operation and maintenance, and the ad- 
ministration of student fees, scholarships and 
Messrs. Russell, Reeves and Works 
were in charge of the course at the University 
of Chicago, while Messrs. Evenden, O’Rear and 
Hungate, the latter auditor of Teachers College, 
conducted the Teachers College course. 


loan funds. 


Thomas E. Benner, the former chancellor of 
the University of Porto Rico and _ recently 
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elected dean of the School of Edueation at the 
University of Illinois, gave a course on “Pyb- 
licity and Publie Relations” at Teachers College, 
in which attention was directed to such topies 
as the institutional organization for publicity 
and publie relations, publicity and publications, 
student recruiting, financial campaigns, alumni 
and alumni work, abstracting, news clipping and 
other services. A course on “Vocational Gui- 
dance in Colleges” was offered at the same insti- 
tution by Harry D. Kitson, in which methods 
of gathering information about occupations in 
which college students engage, methods of jm- 
parting this information, techniques of analyz- 
ing and counseling with individuals were among 
the areas covered. 

Instruction in the work of deans of men, 
deans of women and other college personnel 
officers, was announced among the offerings at 
the Universities of Chieago, Iowa, Michigan, 
Pittsburgh and Southern California, New York 
University and Teachers College of Columbia 
Such topies were included as the 
meaning and scope of personnel work, the selec- 
tion and admission of eollege students, their 
orientation into the college environment, educa- 
tional guidance and vocational counseling, extra- 
curriculum activities, student discipline and 
student government, placement and part-time 
employment, the moral and religious life ‘ 
students, health service records and reports, an‘ 
the administrative organization of personnel. 
Attention was also given to the study of objec- 
tive data and experimental investigations bear- 
ing on these topies. 

The following institutions offered  specitic 
courses on the junior college last summer: the 
Universities of California, Chicago, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Southern California, 
and Washington; Duke, New York, Northwest- 
ern, Ohio State and Stanford Universities; 
George Peabody College for Teachers, and 
Teachers College of Columbia University. 
These courses were intended both for adminis- 
trators and instructors in junior colleges and 
for those interested in learning about this im- 
portant educational movement. The genesis and 
development of the junior college, its purpose, 
objectives, curriculum and administration, and 
its articulation with the high school and the 
senior college and university were the usual 


University. 
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tent of these courses. In several instances 

approach was made from the secondary 

<chool angle. At Teachers College three distinct 

courses on the junior college were given: one 
veneral course, one on curriculum and instrue- 


ne 


| practices, and one on problems of ad- 
istration. Under the direction of Walter C. 
editor of The Junior College Journal, 


ells, 
Stanford University also offered a group of re- 
lated courses on the various aspects of the ju- 


ior college work. Superintendents of schools, 
rincipals and directors of junior colleges, as 


| as professors of secondary education, were 


ng those eonducting summer offerings in 


this field. 

Special libraries in the field of higher educa- 

in have been established at a number of in- 
stitutions as valuable by-products of the in- 
structional side of these professional courses. 
Bibliographies on the different phases of college 
administration have been compiled. Significant 
research studies have been made, and publica- 
tions, ineluding Ph.D. dissertations, have re- 


At several institutions the students in 


sulted. 
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the courses, as well as the staff, have been 
afforded opportunity to participate in surveys 
of individual colleges, of groups of colleges, 
and of entire state systems of education. 

In 1930 a total of twenty institutions an- 
nouneed summer courses on the professional 
study of problems of higher education. Al!- 
though three of these—the Universities of Ala- 
bama, Idaho and Texas—did 


courses this past summer the number of institu- 


not offer such 
tions was augmented by nine new ones, bring- 
ing to twenty-six the total number of institu- 
tions offering such summer courses this year. 
The individual course offerings have also been 
expanded materially both in number and in 
seope, and in addition to these specific profes- 
sional courses there are offered many courses on 
the history, principles and philosophy of edu- 
cation and in particular subject-matter fields 
which are of value and of interest to college 
teachers and administrators. 
ARCHIE M. PALMER 
THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES, 
NEw York, N. Y. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


KNOWLEDGE OF SOCIAL USAGE IN 
JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS 
IXNOWLEDGE of social usage is often a factor 
in happiness and suecess. Many moments of 
dolescent unhappiness are due to unintentional 
discourtesy on the part of the adolescent or to 
Part of the 


stress” is 


rude treatment by some one else. 


innecessary adolescent “storm and 
doubtless due to lack of knowledge of the ap- 
proved behavior in certain social situations. 
Knowing the proper thing to do promotes calm 
and confidenee. Accordingly, good manners 
which appear somewhat superficial and trivial 
may be an important factor in adolescent ad- 
justment and an aid to good mental hygiene. 

A person is seldom embarrassed by possessing 
good manners, but is frequently handicapped by 

lack of knowledge of the correct way to act 
in certain social situations. 

Courtesy, like moral behavior, may be inter- 
tered with by three things: (1) lack of knowl- 


ecge of the approved way to act in a particular 


situation, (2) indifference, thoughtlessness, fail- 
ure to reflect upon the best course of action, and 
(3) deliberate refusal to be courteous when the 
The 
second cause of discourtesy is undoubtedly the 
but the first 


courteous conduct is clearly recognized. 


most common, should not be 
neglected. 

A test of knowledge of social usage designed 
for junior and senior high schools should be of 
value not only in diseovering the pupils’ lack 
of knowledge but also in reminding them of 
rules of courteous conduct which they know but 
do not always practise. A simple test of this 
kind was devised and given to 1,614 pupils in 
four senior and two junior high schools. Table 
I shows the distribution of pupils by grades and 
schools. Some of the results of this test will be 
given in this article. 

THE TEST 


The test consists of 110 statements, selected 
from standard books of etiquette and adapted 
to the experience and vocabulary of high-school 


pupils. The following are three examples: 
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TABLE I 


School 


senior High Schools 
I. Located large 


No systematic instruction in courtesy 


in city, foreign-born par- 
ents. 
Located in another large city and similar 
to I. 

Similar to IT. 

Located in an attractive suburb of a large 
Only girls were included. Majority 
Instruction in 


Organi- 


city. 
of parents, American born. 
courtesy in connection with Girls’ 
zation 

High Schools 

Located in small city. Majority of parents 
No systematic instruction 


Junior 

¥. 
foreign-born. 
Located in small town, about half of par- 
Systematic instruction 


Was 
ents foreign-born. 
given in seventh grade 

Total 


Knives are placed on the left side of the 
plate. 

A boy walks next to the curb when walking 
with a girl. 

In introducing a man to a woman, one al- 

ways presents the man to the woman, as, 

for example, ‘‘Miss Jones, have you met 


Mr. Smith? 


The be given in a thirty-minute 


period, and is very easily and quickly scored. 


test can 


RELATION OF KNOWLEDGE OF SOCIAL USAGE 
TO GRADE 

There is an increase in the mean score from 
68.6 in the seventh grade to 87.9 in the twelfth 
gerade. Moreover, there is a small but consistent 
increase in mean seore from grade to grade in 
the 
improve in knowledge of social usage is indi- 


each of six schools. The same tendency to 
cated by the inerease in range from 26-98 in 
the seventh grade to 48-110 in the twelfth grade. 
This inerease is in schools having no systematic 
instruction in good manners in grades eight to 
twelve. 

RELATION OF KNOWLEDGE OF SocrAL USAGE 

TO AGE 

The progression in knowledge of social usage 

from the younger to the older pupils is not so 


NUMBER OF CASES 


7th 8th 9th 10th ith 12th 
Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade 


Total 


221 


1,614 


clear as is the improvement from the seventh 
to the twelfth grade. 
eleven-year-olds in three different schools is 74.3, 


The mean score of the : 
and of 21 pupils nineteen years old, 81.3. 
mean scores of pupils from eleven to nineteen 
years of age are as follows: 

74.3 
70.8 
(ite 
77.6 


82.8 


16 years 
17 years 
18 years 


11 years 
12 
13 


years 
years 
years 19 years 
15 


years 


A study of the age averages within each grade 
shows a tendency for the scores to increase up 
to a certain age, and to decrease in the case ol 
the over-age pupils. 

The correlation between age and score in each 
grade shows another interesting relationship. 
The coefficients of correlation between age and 
total seore in each grade are as follows: 


ll + .05 
.36 + .07 


Seventh grade 
Eighth grade 

Ninth grade Bi Be 
Tenth grade : + .27 
Eleventh grade .03 
Twelfth grade .03 


06 


It will be noted that in the eighth and ninth 
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orades there is a negative correlation between 
ave and score large enough to be significant; in 


the tenth grade, there is a small but significant 
positive correlation. In the eleventh and twelfth 


crade no relationship is evident. One possible 
explanation of the lack of negative relationship 
in the upper grades is that a keen interest in 
social usage may have overeome to some extent 
the handieap of lower intelligence on the part 
of the over-age pupils. That this interest may 
he ereater in the ease of girls than in the case 
of boys is suggested by the fact that in the tenth 
erade, in which the correlation was significantly 
positive, there was a larger proportion of girls 
an in the other grades. There seem to be 
social maturity. The lack of social maturity on 
the part of the under-age pupils tends to pre- 
vent their obtaining a score commensurate with 
their general intelligence; while the lower in- 
telligence of the over-age pupils tends to coun- 
teract their advantage in social maturity. It 
would be interesting to study the extent to which 
instruetion in social usage could overcome the 
handicap apparently due to low intelligence. 


RELATION OF KNOWLEDGE OF SOCIAL USAGE 
TO 1.Q. 


Intelligence quotients derived from scores 
made on the Otis self-administering test were 
obtained from one school, and Pearson’s coeffi- 
cients of correlation between I.Q. and scores on 
the test of computed for 


grades seven, eight, and nine. 


social usage were 


The coefficient of correlation in the seventh 
grade (67 cases) was .44+ .07; in the eighth 
grade (60 cases), .51 = .06; in the ninth grade 
+ .07; and for the combined 
grades (195 eases), .36= .07. The coefficients 
of correlation for the seventh and eighth grades 


4 . " 99 
(05 cases), .3d 


are about the same as those found between in- 
telligenee and the George Washington test of 
social intelligence, and suggest that general 
intelligence is an important factor in knowledge 
of social usage. In the ninth grade, however, 
the correlation is decidedly lower, and differs so 
much from the seventh and eighth grades that 
it alters the expected result for the combined 
195 eases. The seatter diagram of the ninth 
grade shows the majority of scores bunched in 
the high-social-usage-low-I.Q. quarter. 
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RELATION OF KNOWLEDGE OF SoctAL USAGE 
TO OCCUPATION OF FATHER 

It would seem as though knowledge of social 
usage should be more closely related than other 
forms of school achievement to the home back- 
ground of pupils. One indication of home back- 
ground is given by the occupation of the father. 
The range and mean seore on the test of social 
No 


or striking differences were found 


usage was obtained for each occupation. 
consistent 
among the occupations on adjacent parts of the 
seale, but there was a tendency in each school, 
as well as in the total eases, for the mean scores 
to inerease in a fluctuating way from the un- 
The 
mean seore of children of day laborers is strik- 


skilled labor to the professional group. 


ingly low, although there were a few very high 
scores in this group. The children of physi- 
cians, preachers, lawyers, technical, mechanical 
and mining engineers, college teachers, and edu- 
cational administrators, though few in number, 
made consistently high seores on the test. 
When the occupations were thrown into three 
groups—(1) unskilled labor, (2) skilled labor 
and business, and (3) professions—the differ- 
Table II, 
Aldrich! found a similar situation with 


ences, aS may be seen in became 
marked. 
regard to general intelligence. No specific 
occupational group was found to be consistently 
higher than any other group, but there was “a 
the 


grouped as labor and non-labor classes.” 


substantial difference when cases were 


RELATION OF KNOWLEDGE OF SoctAL USAGE TO 
PARTICIPATION IN ExTRA-CURRICULAR 
ACTIVITIES 

The pupil who engages in extra-curricular 
activities does not necessarily make a high score 
on the test of social usage, although in general 
the pupils obtaining the highest scores belong 
to two or more clubs and hold offices more fre- 
quently than those having the lowest scores. 
Thirty-seven pupils in one school belonging to 
only one club obtained a mean score of 87.8; 
11 belonging to two elubs and holding one office, 
a mean score of 92.18; eight belonging to four 
clubs, a mean score of, 94.4; two belonging to 
88.0; and 


five clubs, a mean score of seven 


1 Julien C, Aldrich, ‘‘The Intelligence of High 
School Pupils,’’ The School Review, xxxv (Novem- 
ber, 1927), 699-706. . 
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belonging to five clubs and holding two offices, 
a mean ‘ore I 9.7. A similar lack of con- 
membership in 


sistent rela lOnsnl between 
clubs and score on the test of social usage was 
also found in the other schools. 
TABLE II 
ACCORDING TO THREE OCCUPATIONAL 


GROUPS 


Number Lowest 


score 


, H ighest 


Ty pe of occupation 
° score 


of cases 


84 


Unskilled labor 


Skilled labor and 


small business 


Professional work 


and big business 


SUMMARY 


A test of knowledge of social usage which 
has been given to 1,614 junior and senior high 
school pupils has shown: 

(1) An inerease in mean seores from the sev- 
enth to the twelfth grade. 

(2) A 


from 11 to 19 years of age, and an indication 


less marked inerease in mean scores 
of the influence of low intelligence upon the 
crowth in knowledge of social usage in the case 
of the over-age pupils in each grade. 

(3) A relationship in grades seven and eight 
between the seores on the test of social usage and 


veneral intelligence similar to the relationship 


frequently found between the George Washing- 


ton Test of Social Intelligence and general in- 
telligenee, but a decidedly lower correlation in 
the ninth grade. The number of cases was too 


small to warrant any general conclusion, but 
suggests an interesting topie for further study. 

(4) A 
professional group, in the mean scores of the 
labor, 


significant difference in favor of the 


three vocational groupings—unskilled 
skilled labor and small business, and professions 
and big business. 

(5) No consistent tendeney for the pupil who 
engages in many extra-curricular activities to 
obtain a higher seore than the pupil who engages 
in few. 

(6) A common body of knowledge of social 
usage possessed by more than 95 per cent. of 


the pupils. 
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(7) Common misconceptions regarding cer- 
tain technical rules of etiquette and general 
principles underlying true politeness. 

A test of social usage of this kind should be 
useful in arousing the pupil’s interest in cour- 
tesy; in measuring the results of incidental and 
systematic instruction in social usage; and in 
discovering deficiencies in knowledge of social 
usage in the ease of individuals and groups. 


Rutu Strang 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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BALTIMORE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION.  Geog- 
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